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A Note From The Editor 


’ 


“*Art’’ is one of those words I never like to use. Who can use the words ‘‘art’’ or 
“‘artist’’ without thinking of pretentious, pedantic idiots filled more with affectation than 
with talent? Perhaps my feelings about art are like those many have about love—I feel 
it, I want to express it, but I feel like such an asshole. Dylan Thomas, however, wrote a 
poem which puts art in its proper place—the bedroom. We use two lines of that poem, 
“In my Craft or Sullen Art,’’ as the sub-head of our article on Long Beach writers. 
Those lines read: ‘‘Who pay no praise or wages/Nor heed my craft or art.’’ The poem 
is especially revelant to this issue of University Magazine, or at least to my feelings 
having been its editor. 


I have gotten in trouble before comparing sex to non-sexual activities, and like most of 
us with artistic pretentions, I feel misunderstood. Making this magazine has been not 
unlike making love. People get together, each with their own qualities, differences, an- 
tagonisms, and, together, they make something beautiful. Created. Art. 

I’m so proud of our art work. I am immodestly proud of it in the way a husband is 
proud of his wife, or she of him. I’m a word person; my contribution has been mental, 
not very visible. And yet our art directors, Jami Miyamoto, Robin Ukes and Kevin 
Reagan, have made this package so beautiful. 

I’m so proud of my writers. Our ideas merged; they took them, formed them, groom- 
ed them, fed them. 

And proud, too, of the articles you will find in here. Two writing teams made ‘‘Ode 
to Long Beach Writers’? happen. Maureen Goggin and Diane Kenny delved into Long 
Beach’s literary past, while Don Gloor and Brock Yancey talked with over 30 writers 
producing literature today. 

So, yes, we really do have art in California. Not just in the local writing scene either. 
Christie Peck explores five local, world-class museums in ‘‘Southern California’s 
Museums,’’ making what could have been a dry article one of our most enjoyable. And 
in a companion article, Corrine Dekker takes us to three of the world’s finest outdoor 
museums. 

Speaking of companions, take one along if you go to some of the night spots 
highlighted in “‘L.A. Clubbing,’’ by Lauren Spencer. If you don’t have anyone to go 
with, perhaps ‘‘Sir Donald William Gloor’s Guide to Glamour and the Good Life in the 
Eighties’’ will help you find that perfect mate. 

Humor, as some may already know, was what Hal Roach made. Jeff Grecny profiles 
the man whose comic vision gave us ‘‘Our Gang’’ and Laurel and Hardy and others 
whose names most of us have forgotten. 

Other visions may never be realized, and that is the subject of ‘‘Viable Visions’’ by 
Nina Sihler. The arts, it seems, must always contend with uncertain support and lack of 
money. 

That same lack, however, becomes a matter of life and death when medical support is 
withdrawn. The current state of Medi-Cal aid is examined in ‘‘Medi-Cal’s New 
Philosophy,’’ by Maureen O’Haren. That story departs from the art focus of this issue, 
yet is really about the same thing: people. Us. In pain, as in O’Haren’s story, with all 
their grief in their arms. 

Thomas wrote ‘‘. . . for the lovers, their arms/round the grief of the ages,/ Who pay 
no praise or wages/Nor heed my craft or art.’ You see? The bedroom. The grief. Art. 

I like to imagine a couple of you skimming through this magazine. Maybe you’ll read 
about the museums, visit the Getty or walk through the Arboretum. Maybe you’ll 
decide to go dancing at one of Spencer’s nightclubs. Or browse through the Chelsea, 
looking for ‘‘poets.’” One of you loves Gloor’s humor piece, the other think’s it’s 
disgusting. One of you reads these words, the other looks at the picture before throwing 
it away. But, anyway, in my little dream, you come home, tired, after doing one of 
these things, and make love with each other. It’s for you this magazine has been made, 


for the lovers. You are what art is all about. WEE Y, 4ar~_ 


ACKSTAGE, THE DRAB, LOCKER- 


filled room came to life as a 
stream of toe-shoe-clad dancers, costumed 
in pastel-colored tutus, weaved between 
low, backless benches then ascended the 
short flight of stairs leading to the stage. 
Waiting in the wings, sequined and shin- 
ing, they stood, shrouded in darkness like 
a light in a closet. Waiting to be unveiled, 
as if a prized piece of art, they stood, still 
a mystery, unobserved and anonymous. 
But, a mystery they will stay, because the 
curtain will not open. The musicians will 
not make music. The dancers will not 
dance. The could-have-been ballet will not 
be, for sponsored it was not, not by 
Mobile, Exxon, nor AT&T. It’s destined 
to remain only a vision; a concert enter- 
tained in thought. 

Afflicted with uncertainty and suffering 
budget cut-backs, America’s economy is 
not in the best mind for realizing artistic 
visions. And because the performing arts 


trade intangibles for cold cash, they are 


By Nina Sihler 


hardest hit by today’s economic crunch. 
Neither 
formance revenue is enough to sustain 


sheer enthusiasm, nor per- 
even modest-sized troupes for long. Federal 
subsidies are ‘“‘too iffy,’ says Lila Zali, 
founder-director of Laguna Beach-based 
Ballet Pacifica. Her company has been 
lucky ferreting funds from the private sec- 
tor; fortunately they have a number of 
patrons. And Ballet Pacifica is able to 
meet a large portion of its budget with 
subscription and box-office sales. But 
with expenses spiraling the amount of 
money needed to just maintain the status 
quo keeps getting higher and _ higher. 
What kept the company in tutus and toe 
shoes one year ago is inadequate now. 
Compensating for the shrinking dollar is 


difficult; to decide which areas to em- 
phasize and which to neglect is even 
harder. Ms. Zali triesto save money by 
sewing most of the costumes for the 
troupe herself. 

For art groups to keep on performing, 
other, more drastic, compromises are made 
as well. It’s said America has the best 
Congress money can buy. Can money buy 
the best art, and if so, is that art’s value 
as dubious as the worth of our Congress? 
Often a group’s independence and_in- 
dividuality must be compromised to attract 
and secure cash. When money determines 
art, less control is left in the hands of ar- 
tists. Funding policies vary, and so do 
restrictions. Matti Lascoe, founder-director 
of a Los Angeles-based dance troupe, said 
she prefers to receive government funding 
rather than corporate support because 
there are less stipulations on how the 
money is used. Some corporations will on- 
ly fund equipment purchases, explaining 

Continued on page 40 
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Who pay no praise or wages, 
Nor heed my craft or art 


—Dylan Thomas 


Good old Long Beach, 

complete with the golden goose, 
Queen M. and, yes—poets, 

novelists, writers. Alive. Here. 

Now. Others buried and 

forgotten. We have a literary 

history of our very own, 

and a thriving literary community. 
Novels have been written, pub- 
lished, about our city. Of 

course, those novels had nothing good 
to say about it, but, hey, who cares 
as long as we're in print? To 

see what the famous and the 

dead have written in Long 

Beach, read ‘‘Ode: Past.” 

To find out what's going on 

now, ‘Ode; Present” will 

give you a glimpse. 


by Diane Tocco Kenny 


and Maureen Goggin 


Beneath the wooden oil derrick sounds 
the shrill “‘spud’’ as steel bites into rock, 
chewing past layers of shale and sand. 
The clank of the chains pull in unison 
with the steady creak of the derrick’s 
weathered beams moaning against the 
strain, as the drill-bit lunges deeper 
beneath the earth, driven by a rattling 
engine, attended by columns of hissing 
steam. Men, in muddied khakis and blue- 
jeans scurry about the massive structure 
like ants at a picnic, prodding and pulling, 
backs glistening with work-sweat, awaiting 
the exuberant cry of ‘“Black Gold!’’ that 
will send them running. 

They also watch for the fires and explo- 
sions that often accompany the miraculous 
find, heralded by a familiar roaring, a 
geyser of water and then, oil, the thick 
rush of black liquid spouting in torrents. 
All it would take is a spark, a smouldering 
cinder, to make the tower a torch of 
angry flames, bouncing, orange, masses of 
smoke, reducing the derrick to a charcoal 
sketch of metal pipes and pulleys. 

It is difficult to imagine the grimy, ex- 
uberent Long Beach of the 1920s when 
the oil boom was on! Hustlers stampeded 
continued on page 36 


by Don Gloor 
and Brock Yancey 


Riesent 


As William Wordsworth once - said, 
“The poet binds together the vast em- 
pire of human society, as it spreads over 
the whole earth, and over all time.’’ Yup- 
er Bill! Imagine sitting in Long Beach, as 
I was, hastily winding up the introduction 
to a work subtitled, An Anthology of the 
New Poetry anticipating the unfolding of 
that new universality, that all-encompass- 
ing hemp of humanity, that esoteric glue, 
that rubberband canticle of life that this 
560 page volume could be. I was virtually 
flying through those prefatory remarks of 
Edward Field’s A Geography of Poets, 
when I was stopped dead in flight by the 
following: “‘Today, for example, there is a 
lively poetry scene around Long Beach, 
California, with its own magazines and 
small presses. Against the clean 
background of blue sky, a sea of tropical 
islands that are camouflaged oil derricks, 
beautiful, bland people—the American 
Dream—poets like Charles Stetler, Ron 
Koertge, and Gerald Locklin are writing 
poems that are direct, funny, and often 
filthy. Their vernacular style, sassy and 
jaded, is at the opposite pole from the 
issue-oriented, righteous poetry of the Bay 
Area to the north.”’ 
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So, you may say, B.F.D. man. Why quit 
now and not get on to the good part? 
Why forsake your quest for the bond of 
the vast empire? Why shine-on the poetry 
for some petty observation in the anterior? 

Well, for one thing, I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. Here Field’s was not only group- 
ing poets by their city, but by their ver- 
nacular style. Those universalist souls of 
our locale had been clumped into a par- 
ticular style. I read it again. He didn’t say 
similiar style, or approximate style, but 
vernacular style. He was giving our local 
laureates a common tongue. In short, he 
was saying that Long Beach poetry was 
canned, labeled and shelved—please price 
as marked. 

What had happened to the poets of all 
times and all places? Had we, as Long 
Beach residents, been cheated out of the 
full poetic treatment, and left with dirty, 
chatty humor? 

It’s true that we have magazines and 
small presses that publish our local 
writers—but they aren’t exclusively Long 
Beach’s own. It’s true that we have poets 
that sometimes write direct, funny and 
often filthy—but that is not the limit of 
their range. It’s also true that there can 
be a vernacular style—but it is not 
adhered to at the exclusion of others. 

What we do have is a loosely knit com- 


munity of writers and publishers. It is 
generally believed that where publishers 
exist, writers will naturally flock to find 
them. Witness New York, London and 
Paris. Long Beach is different, however. 
The publishers here sprung up in the late 
sixties and early seventies to fill a void. A 
void created by New York. Because New 
York has abdicated the role of publishing 
contemporary literature, the small presses, 
like those in Long Beach, have shouldered 
that responsibility. Why? Because, with 
few exceptions, the New York publishing 
houses have been taken over by 
conglomerates—Metromedia, Warner 
Bros. Communications, Xerox, IBM, Lit- 
ton Industries. . . 
quently, the purpose is to generate profit 


ad nauseum. Conse- 


not to disseminate literature. Since 
literature doesn’t sell, especially _ first 
novels and certainly poetry, they aren’t 
publishing it. Hence, the small presses are 
assuming more and more the responsibility 
for keeping quality post-modern literature 
alive. As Kirk Robertson, poet and 
publisher of Duck Down Press, puts it, 
“‘The way I see it, in the ‘Po Biz,’ the 
small press is publishing probably all the 
literature that matters) New York is a 
different thing. New York does non-books 
primarily. You know, Jane Fonda’s Dip- 
shit Guide, Garfield the Cat, and those 


Present 


kinds of things.”’ 

Likewise, the dire economic straits of 
popular literary magazines (all East Coast- 
based) have furthered the dilemma. Faced 
with limited space and an overabundance 
of qualified local writers, the eastern 
editors ignored western writers. So the 
small press evolved—in Long Beach 
among other places. Some of the city’s 
early presses were John Kay’s Mag Press, 
and True Gripp Press, handled by Bob 
Austin. They set a precedent for a better 
quality publication, not simply xeroxed or 
mimeographed collections. Unfortunately, 
their’s went the way of most small 
presses, dying after a brief life span of 
three or four years. But four of the 
presses that sprouted in the Long Beach 
community—Applezaba, Artaban, Duck 
Down and Maelstrom—are still going 
strong. The three characteristics they 
share with other small presses are little 
money, small staffs and short press runs 
(500 to 1,000 copies). Obviously, it isn’t a 
profit-making venture. If the publisher is 
lucky, and good at filing government 
forms, he may get an NEA (National En- 
dowment of the Arts) grant. Kirk Robert- 
son felt it was a fine line, ‘‘The grant 
money enables you to price the books fair- 
ly reasonably, and not lose a great deal of 
money. I’m no different from anybody 
else in this business. You do it for the 
love of literature, not for the money that 


you’re going to make. You usually end up 
doing it all yourself, because that’s the on- 
ly way you can afford to do it. If you had 
to pay somebody, you wouldn’t publish 
shit.’’ 

But more likely, the publisher pops for 
it out of his own pocket—doing very well 


just to break even. Roy Shabla, publisher 
of Artaban, and d. h. lloyd, publisher of 
Applezaba, run their presses out of pocket. 
They too operate with small staffs—Roy 
with a staff of two, and d.h. all by his 
lonesome. Trying to broaden Maelstrom’s 
financial base, publisher Leo Mailman, in 
addition to seeking CCLM (Coordinating 
Council of Literary Magazines) grants, ac- 
tively solicits patrons and subscribers for 
his Maelstrom Review. Without the ef- 
forts of these four publishers, the ‘‘com- 
munity’ of Long Beach writers would 
have been much slower in flowering. 

But that isn’t to say that the publishers 
rely only on this community’s submis- 
sions, or for that matter, remain based in 
the area. Applezaba Press accepts submis- 
sions from all over the United States. 
Duck Down, while enjoying national 
distribution, moved to Fallon, Nevada, for 
economic reasons; Maelstrom moved to 
Portland, Maine. So, here we have presses 
publishing not only the local material, but 
a diverse collection from all over the 
country. 

Kirk Robertson also believes the small 
press magazine is a gathering place, a focal 
point, for a collection of voices. ‘“There’s 
something that happens when all these 
disparate voices come together under the 
same cover, and if you’re a contributor 
you don’t know who the hell else is going 
to be in the magazine with you. So it’s 
always sort of interesting to see, you 


know, who’s at the party.”’ 

But it seems Long Beach writers 
would rather have a party than buy 
Ed Field’s 
nacular style. Some are wary to admit 
that one truly exists. And no wonder. 


premise—that of a ver- 


No writer wants to be pigeonholed. 
They say: ‘‘It’s limiting; it’s restricting; 
but if we are going to say that one ex- 
ists, in theory, then we'll define it: 


It seems easy-going, carnal and often has 
strong narrative lines. It has a lot to do 
with reality and there is almost always 
characters and actions—like little stories. 
—RON KOERTGE, poet and novelist. 


I would use terms like ‘dirty,’ ‘funny,’ 
‘non-literary,’ ‘direct,’ ‘ironic,’ ‘hardboil- 

ed,’ ‘confessional,’ and ‘sardonic’. 
—DAVID BARKER, poet and publisher of 
Rumba Train Press 


It’s direct diction, it has an experiential 
base, a conversational tone, and I think 

humor is a strong element. 
—KIRK ROBERTSON, poet and publisher 
of Duck Down Press 


I think there is a ‘Long Beach poem’... . 
it’s prose-like form is informal in diction, 
and is often in the second person. It’s 
usually on the humorous side with an 
underlying seriousness, and it often ends 
with what I call a ‘punchline’. 

—CLIFTON SNIDER, poet and novelist 


Others will refuse to even accept Ed- 
ward Field’s premise of a regional style. 


Ed Field’s premise is horseshit. Why is it, 
suddenly today, we have a geographical 
poetry? Has California become different? 
The poets haven’t changed, just the 
presses that they publish in.’’ 

—BOB AUSTIN, poet 


Contemporary poetry is similiar wherever 


you go.”” 
—ELLIOT FRIED, poet 


We write about where we are which in 
turn is everywhere. 
—JOHN HERMANN, short story writer 


There’s a controversial quality to most of 
the poets, but that’s been true about a 
lot of modern poetry since William Carlos 
Williams. 

—CHARLES STETLER, poet and scholar 


And yet, there’s another point of view. 


It’s not universally true now. Look at Bob 
DeLaura’s poetry, he’s more of a French 
symbolist. I think Long Beach poets, in 
general, try not to be pretentiously-poetic, 
or pseudo-poetic, or pseudo-profound—at 
least they try to avoid some of the ex- 
cesses. But I don’t want to discount what 
Field did for us. For the first time, a New 
York writer has given national recognition 
to Long Beach poets. 

—GERALD LOCKLIN, poet and novelist 


ow 


The definitive 
analysis—they don’t agree. But one thing 


There you have it. 


is certain of Long Beach literature, it is 
underground. By and large it’s poetry, and 
almost exclusively published in the small 
presses. Poetry, the most rarified literary 
genre, by its nature is subculture, maybe 
even part of the counterculture, and 
therefore esoteric. Even the ‘‘establish- 
ment’? New York poets would be 
recognized by maybe two out of a hun- 
dred people. It’s no wonder that recogni- 
tion of our local laureates is so limited. In 
the interest of turning that around, please 
observe four of the brighter lights of 


Long Beach. 
continued on page 34 


Photography by Brian Myers 


Brian Myers took these 
photographs at the South Coast 
Botanic Garden, another spot of 

paradise a dash away from 
Marina Pacifica. 
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| by Corinne Dekker 


Despite what you may have been led to 


— believe, botanical gardens are not expanses 
of rose bushes being oohed, aahed and 

cooed over by kindly old matrons for 
: whom such behavior may be obligatory. 
° Nor are they outdoor labs in which pro- 
fessors drill latinate names into the heads 
of bookish botany students. For that mat- 
ter, neither are they places frequented in 


7 need to prove to cultural schnids that one 
is as full of cultural knowledge and ap- 
preciation as they pretend to be. 

Rather, botanical gardens are delightful 
pieces of paradise in the city, beautiful bits 


of parkland tucked into a mainstream 
world of hustle and bustle. Occasional 
winter storms and baking summer heat 
waves notwithstanding, California is bless- 
ed with the botanist’s ideal climate. No 
surprise then that Southern California is 
the site of several of the world’s foremost 
botanical gardens, plus several others of 
note. Three of the better known places are 


located minutes from Pasadena—La 
Canada’s Descanso Gardens, The Los 
Angeles State and County Arboretum in 
Arcadia, and the famous Huntington 
Botanical Gardens in San Marino. 

Nestled upslope from La Canada, to- 
day’s Descanso Gardens has flown under 
the flags of three nations, passing from the 
King of Spain in 1769, to Corporal Ver- 
dugo of the Spanish army in 1784, in 


more recent times to E. Manchester Boddy 


ast of Eden, ¥¥est of Marina Pacitica 
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Under a 


canopy of 


branches, 


who can 


wottry about 
traffic, bills 


or reports? 


of the Los Angeles Daily News, and 
later to the County of Los Angeles. 

Boddy began developing his 165 acres 
in 1937 and added the Camelia Garden, 
one of the world’s largest, four years later. 
That was just the beginning, followed by 
the Historical Rose Garden, with 
specimens dating back to 1200 B.C. Boddy 
also built the Hospitality House overlook- 
ing the gardens from the south end. More 
recently the bird observation was added by 
the San Fernando Valley Audubon Socie- 
ty. 

Visiting Descanso is like being magically 
transported to a myriad of different 
worlds. The chaparral-covered slopes and 
California Live Oaks add to the rustic feel- 
ing. There is very little forced symmetry 
here, and as a result a walk through 
Descanso is like a walk through the 
woods. Comfortable shoes are a must, 
unless you plan on taking a narrated, 
hour-long tram ride through the grounds. 
Such a ride should be an addition to a 
trek at your own pace, as ambling along 
allows time to stop and smell the roses ... 
or narcissus or lilac or whatever may 
strike your fancy. Along with the paved 
main roadways, the gardens are crisscross- 
ed with secluded nature trails, most pleas- 
ing except directly after a rain, when the 
oak leaf-covered paths may be a bit soft. 

Soon, very soon, the pressures of the ci- 
ty are forgotten. Strolling under a green 
canopy of tree branches, who can worry 
about traffic, bills or reports? Aside from 


an occasional crunch of leaves beneath 
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your feet, the only sound is the song of a 
bird. 

At the south end of Descanso, atop a 
hill and overlooking the grounds, is the 
Hospitality House. Boddy built the large 
house before the Gardens were sold to the 
county, and today it houses a botanical 
reference library, a gallery with works by 
members of the Descanso Guild, and 
featured showings by selected artists. 

At the opposite end is the Bird Obser- 
vation Station, built on the shores of two 
small lakes. It offers viewing of both 
wildland and water fowl, including a group 
of incredibly vocal geese. Going uphill 
from here, past the California Native 
Plants section, there is a coniferous forest 
area with another observation deck. On a 
clear day the view from this site, through 
the canyons of the San Gabriel Mountains 
is stunning. 


For the more adventurous, get the key 
from the gatehouse for the locked gate to 
the hiking trail, which winds above the 
south end of Descanso in the San Rafael 
Hills, through part of 460 acres of moun- 
tain watershed which provides irrigation 
for the gardens. Wind up a visit with 
Japanese tea or punch at the Tea House 
in the Camelia Forest. 

More symmetrical but equally as 
beautiful are the Huntington Botanical 
Gardens in San Marino. The Huntington 
contains extensive grounds as well as the 
famed library and art gallery. Originally 
the estate of Henry E. Huntington, who 
purchased the land in 1903, the 207 acres 
contain a dozen different gardens, plus an 


outdoor gallery of Italian statuary. 
Admission to the Huntington is free (a 
$1.00 parking donation is requested), and 
may be one of the best ways to spend a 
day gratis. Visit the library, with its 
manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales and Thoreau’s Walden, meander 
through the Art Gallery to see Lawrence’s 
‘Pinkie’? and Gainsborough’s ‘‘Blue 
Boy, 
the grounds. 
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and then begin your stroll through 


As with Descanso, good walking shoes 
are a must. While not as hilly as the 
former, it is larger and there is much to 
see. ‘Work southward from the library 
through the Palm Garden with some 90 
varieties, and into the Desert Garden, a 
mass of 2,500 species—the largest outdoor 
collection in the world. The Jungle 
Garden, on the north end of the lily 
ponds, is a small area of thick tropical 
vegetation—lush green trees and vines, 
African proteas, and flowers from other 
tropical gardens—a riot of color and beau- 
ty. Bisected by a stream and waterfall, the 
center of the jungle, with its overgrown 
canopy filtering the sunlight, lends to the 
feeling of being somewhere far from 
Southern California. 

Perhaps the most spectacular section of 
the Huntington is the Oriental area—the 
Japanese Garden, Japanese House, Ikebana 
House, Bonsai Garden and Zen Garden. 
‘‘Shogun’’ gave us an idea of what to ex- 
pect, but the Huntington gives us much 
more. Now we see how the Emperors liv- 
ed. The Japanese House, a replica of a 


Bisected by stream 


and waterfall, it 
lends to the 
feeling of 


being far 


from 


California 


well-to-do family home, overlooks the 
garden from the east. The area was plan- 
ned to inspire a tranquil and contemplative 
state of mind for the visitor who is not in 
a hurry. 

The third outdoor museum, the Los 
Angeles State and County Arboretum in 
Arcadia, is smaller than the others and 
easily covered in an hour or so. 

Again, the surrounding view lends to 
the setting. Situated on Baldwin Avenue 
across from Santa Anita Race Track, on 
clear days the Arboretum shares the same 
vista the track has made famous—the rug- 
ged San Gabriels jutting upwards toward 
the sky. 

The Arboretum seems to take heart 
with the small-scale enthusiast, sharing 
botanical ideas at various display areas. A 
pungent odor permeates the air surroun- 
ding the small herbal garden, and while 
also small, the tropical greenhouse is filled 
with lush greenery and orchids. 

The Australian Garden won’t take you 
to Drogheda, but it blends the different 
species from all over Thorn Bird country. 
Then it’s through the South Africa 
Garden and slightly downslope, through 
the grassy park-like expanse and towards 
the Jungle and Prehistoric garden. 

Nestled on the side of a lagoon sits the 
old Lucky Baldwin house, made famous by 
the television series ‘‘Fantasy Island.”’ 
Tattoo won’t be at the bell tower scream- 
ing ‘‘De plane! De plane!’’ but the 
peacocks which roam through the entire 
gardens, their shrill calls echoing 
throughout the area, add to the sense of 
the fantastic. 

The gardens share certain guidelines. 
They are all great places for picnics and 
wedding parties, or would be if they 
weren’t forbidden. Also forbidden is sport 
equipment, radios, tape players, lawn 
chairs, blankets and commerical 
photography. 

In our concrete-neon-plastic megalopolis, 
with its suburbia of forced ‘‘natural set- 
tings’’ and man-made lakes, the botanical 
gardens are an accessable breath of fresh 
air. They’re a welcome way to enjoy the 
environment—a far cry from Disneyland 
—requiring no special botanical knowledge 
or a padded pocket book. Put on some 
comfortable shoes, take a friend and enjoy 
a different way of going out. & 
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by Lauren Spencer 


Are you into music? Good. How about 
ripped shirts, spiked dog collars and the 
latest in link chains? Too bizarre, you 
say—go to your mom’s cedar chest, pull 
out some bobby socks, a leather jacket and 
make a run for a tube of VO-5, because 
[’m sure I have the place. 

Recently, I found that surveying the 
latest music and fashion scene can take a 
lot of time and money—not to mention 
the effort keeping up with all these trends. 
That didn’t discourage me though; I’ve 
been wanting to broaden my outlook on 
L.A.’s ‘‘new’’ for quite a while. With the 
help of some willing victims (aka: friends), 
we set out for the streets of Hollywood. 

Our first decision was where in town to 


ce ’ 


get a glimpse of this ‘‘new’’ music. It 
turns out that’s not an easy choice, 
because a multitude of styles and sounds 
abound in Southern California. Making it 
harder was the fact that we weren’t 
always equipped wth the right wardrobe 
—God forbid! 

Anyway, we chose Rockabilly as our 
starting point. And with the popularity of 
the infamous ‘‘Stray Cat Strut’’ sweeping 
the town, it’s no wonder this musical 
style of Rockabilly—with its roots in the 
fifties—has brought out not only mom 
and dad’s old wardrobe, but hordes of 
Elvis look-a-likes. Our destination for the 
evening was a club called the Cathay De 
Grande, where a Huntington Beach band 
called ‘‘Jimmy and the Mustangs’’ were 
setting up on stage. Even from our car we 
could see that we were shamefully under- 


dressed, having left all our chiffon dresses 
in mothballs. Undaunted, we made our 
way in. Going down the stairs, I was 
swept aside by an over-starched party dress 
that went flying (tripping?) past me at an 
incredible speed. After regaining my 
balance, I descended the stairs to find a 
room filled with leather jackets, poodle 
skirts and slick-haired adolescents (their 
hair jutting out from foreheads like awn- 
ings thrust from the sides of buildings— 
probably nice in the rain). 

“‘Jimmy and the Mustangs’’ took the 
stage and a whole lotta twistin’ started 
on the dance floors and table tops. The 
nice thing about Rockabilly is that it’s a 
very wholesome (not to mention greasy) 
trend. And the lyrics get only as heavy as 
cars, gitls and dancing. These new 
“‘pillie’? bands share one goal—good 
times. 

After the show was over and the crowd 
was relaxing, I looked around. It seemed 
the only difference between the audience 
today and that of the fifties was this 
crowd was downing Budweisers from tall- 
necked bottles instead of Cokes from 
straws. The sound remains just as fun, if 
you can get around the ‘‘copy-cat’’ 
fashions, 

A majority of Rockabilly music caters to 
a young crowd—15 to 20 years old. And 
the younger, the more dedicated they 
seemed to dressing fifties style. 


Illustration by Lester Zunk 


Another musical style catering to the 
same age group is the Mods. Originally a 
social sub-group in England during the six- 
ties, they are the clean-cut admirers of 
“The Who’’ and ‘‘The Jam.’’ They wear 
black skinny ties, white shirts and army- 
green parkas (not necessarily all at once). 
The girls sport bob hair cuts and A-line 
minis. They get around on scooters and 
wage an ongoing war with the Rockers 
(not to be confused with Rockabilly males). 

Mods are still in full force in England, 
and now the Mod revival has crossed to 
Southern California. It’s not unusual to 
drive down a boulevard on a Sunday after- 
noon and see a pack of scooters in the 
rear-view mirror zooming up to your car. 
They listen to their tape machines and 
belong to the “100 Klub,”’ a local chapter 
of ‘‘Modness.’’ To see them at a club, as 
we did, was a sobering experience. The 
Jetz, an Orange County Mod Band, played 
to a very sedate audience. Gone was the 
giddiness of the Rockabilly show; instead a 
somber mood prevailed. I was thinking 
these kids were too young to take life so 
seriously, but these aren’t the best of 
times, socially or politically. 

The subtle anger of the Mod music and 
style is tame, even reasonable, compared 


eed 
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to what any ‘“‘punk’’ might beat into your 
brain. We found that out going to see 
the ‘‘Circle Jerks’’ at an after-hours club. 
Again my group was not dressed properly 
for the occasion, but instead of being 
underdressed as with the Rockabilly show, 
we were now very much overdressed. Too 
late, we saw dog collars and ripped shirts 
were the order for the evening. 

Entering, I was struck by the velocity of 
the music, not to mention a few thrashing 
bodies. We avoided the front area of the 
stage (it was dangerous) and watched from 
the safety of the back. After awhile we left 
the bombardment—void of air and 
bathroom facilities—and headed out. At 
the door we ran into Exene and John Doe 
of ‘‘X’’ fame, but we left the observing 


After all these nights of research, we 
were ready for a night of good, funky 
dance music. We found it at our next club 
venture. The theme for the evening was 
“‘Rapper’s Delight,’’ that is, rap music, 
break dancing and record scratching. If all 
this sounds like a foreign language, don’t 
dispair, translations follow. 

Rap is funky, rhythmic jazz. A voice 
talks rather than sings, sometimes nonsen- 
sically. Break dancing is a gymnastic way 
of moving to the music, and when the 
word gymnastic is used, that’s literal— 
leaps, splits and backflips. In record scrat- 
ching—yup, you guessed it—you 
scratch the bloody disc. 

Now, for those who want to get out 


6s ” 


and experience some of L.A.’s “‘new 


Dog collars and ripped shirts were the order of the evening 


to them. 
Out on the street an L.A.P.D. car 
greeted us, a reminder of the violent 


reputation punk gatherings have garnered. 


The four policemen looked ready for ac- 
tion, but we weren’t ready for that kind 
of action, so we boogied. 

This was all kid stuff so far. ‘‘Is there 
life after punk ?’’ I wondered. We decided 
to search out one of the alternative bands 
around town to find out. 

What happens when you find an alter- 
native band? We found it’s paying money 
to listen to a guy play electric bagpipes. A 
novel idea. Dedicated to researching this 
survey for you, and on the chance of hear- 
ing and seeing something new, we decided 
to go. Arriving, we were engulfed in a 
truly philosophical crowd. Esoteric discus- 
sions on the value of dying and the Zen 
of saxophones resounded in our ears. I 
wondered if the confusing chatter was a 
ploy to get the audience involved. 

Actually, not all of the audience was 
that way out—just enough of them to 
wonder. A great deal of the music has a 
feeling of the early psychedelic sounds, a 
la ‘‘Velvet Underground,’’ ‘‘Eno’’ and 
“Roxy Music.’? The overtones may seem 
rather dark—even bordering on dirges— 
but I certainly didn’t go away looking for 
a cliff to jump off. 


music, here’s a loose guide to some of my 
favorite spots. I’ve included a variety of 
musical outings, along with their vital 
stats: address, phone number and, of 
course, age limit. Thrown in are a few 
after-hours clubs for the truly hard-core 
clubbers. 

Regular clubgoers are probably already 
familiar with listings in the L.A. Weekly 
and L.A. Reader. They come out every 
Thursday, alphabetically featuring com- 
plete rundowns of clubs and happenings. 
You may want to take a look after you’ve 
tried out some of my suggestions. But 
hopefully this will serve as inspiration for 
getting you ‘‘out on the town.’’ A word 
to the wise though; since L.A. and music 
are so well known for their transience 
(always changing that is), it’s a good idea 
to call ahead to see if the club is still in 
existence. So here goes, in  semi- 
alphabetical order: 

The Anti-Club. The bands I’ve seen 
here have usually reserved the front of the 
stage for slamming (or something like it). 
But recently the club has begun to feature 
more performance art and very new 
music. Local bands such as ‘‘The JuJu 
Hounds’’ and offbeat acts like the elec- 
tronic bagpipe playing of ‘‘Jimmy Smack’’ 
are to be expected on a night at The 
Anti-Club. So this is the music of the 


future? The question remains. Where’s it 
at? In a restaurant/bar called Helen’s 
Place, 4658 Melrose Ave., Hollywood. 
Open 6 p.m.-2 a.m. Full bar and food. No 
age limit. Cover $3-$5. (213) 275-3525. 

Cathay De Grande. An underground 
section of this bar features live music with 
“Top Jimmy and The Rhythm Pigs’’ 
(alias All Stars) as the seemingly house 
band. This smokey cavern features ‘Blue 
Monday’’ which focuses mainly on blues 
and soul music—the perfect tone for the 
club. Otherwise a lot of Rockabilly music 
seems to emanate from the stage. Located 
at 1600 Argyle Ave., Hollywood (corner 
of Selma). Open 9 p.m.-2 a.m. Full bar. 
Sometimes there’s an age limit, so call 
ahead. Cover varies. (213) 461-4077. 

Club Lingerie. This club can be very 
pretentious at times. It’s gained a lot of 
attention for its weekly Veil nights (on 
Fridays) with new and very danceable 
music. The popularity of The Veil has 
lessened over the past year, but the dance 
goes on. The club itself is expansive and 
newly decorated, the general feeling is 
“‘dress up.’’ No dog collars here! They 
do have a variety of entertainment on a 
nightly basis. Location: 6507 Sunset (at 
Wilcox), Hollywood. Open 9 p.m.-2 a.m. 
21 and over. Full bar and the cover 
charge varies. (213) 466-8557. 

The Lhasa Club. Here’s a great one, 
with a couple of different rooms to ex- 
plore. One room has a live DJ and a stage 
for cabaret entertainment and live bands, 
and the other room is a fully cushioned 
and carpeted video room with new and old 
videos. The club is relaxed and the hours 
suit any night owl. The alcohol situation 
is ever changing—sometimes they serve 
and sometimes they don’t. Calling ahead 
will take care of the worry. On Wednes- 
day nights they play old Motown and six- 
the ‘‘best Mod in 
There’s surely something for all 


ties music and also 
town.” 
tastes. If you’re so inclined, scooter on up 
and check it out. Location: 1110 Hudson 
Ave., Hollywood. Open 9 p.m.- 4 a.m. No 
age limit. Cover varies. (213) 461-7284. 
The Grandia Room. This is a themed 
club where every night of the week is 
different—in fact, the name of the club 
changes almost nightly. Located at 5657 
Melrose Ave., Hollywood. Open 10 p.m.-2 
a.m. Full bar. Cover varies. No age limit. 


(213) 461-8628. Here’s a rundown: 
Monday: Club a Go-Go. It plays a com- 
bination of Funk, New Imports, fifties and 
sixties music with occasional live bands. 
Tuesday: Theatre de Vampires. The club 
highlights vampire films and music from 
the darker regions, such as ‘‘Bauhaus,”’ 
“*Siouxsie and the Banshees,’’ and ‘‘The 
Cures 

Wednesday: Idle Hours. It’s Video night. 
Thursday: Rhythm Lounge. The club has 
mainly Funk, Soul and Rap music with 
some ‘‘electronic’? Funk thrown in for 
fun. The club has been compared to The 
Beat Route in London or The Roxy in 
New York. 

Tired, but still wired? 

Well there’s still a fairly numerous 
amount of after hours clubs open until 5 
or 6 a.m. Some are known strictly by 
word of mouth and as soon as you get a 
chance to go, they might be closed. Still 
others open and close periodically in the 
same location. 

At Sunset is one of those open and 
close affairs. When it does, it opens at 2 
a.m. and sometimes has live music, but 
usually just a DJ spinning discs. After 
paying the initial $10 to get in, beer and 
wine are usually free. You can find it in 
Hollywood behind the old Whiskey. 

After Everything Else. It opens at 2 
a.m. and usually has a live band, varying 
from ‘‘The Circle Jerks’’ to ‘‘Salvation 
Army.”’ It’s loud and you’ll undoubtedly 
get a look at a bunch of kids passing out. 
If nothing else, the bathrooms are a truly 
unforgettable experience—one you might 
want to avoid. The cover is $5 and there 
is no alcohol, strictly juice and soft drinks. 
It’s located at 2901 Santa Monica Blvd., 
near the Hollywood freeway. 

Radio. This is a new after hours club 
that recently opened featuring rapping, 
scratching and break dancing. It’s a really 
high-energy club, with a great dance floor. 
The DJ has the music down to a formula, 
so if you like a funky beat, this is the 
place. Cover is $5 and no alcohol, but you 
can bring your own. Location: 2400 West 
7th St., L.A. (From the outside, you’d 
never know the fun going on inside.) 

With all this great information to keep 
you going you'll have lots to do, but keep 
your eyes Open, new places are springing 
up all the time. Happy clubbing! J 
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We really do have art! 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


MUSEUMS 


Sap ghee nce Pre besGak 


sk someone from the East 

Coast to name a Los 

Angeles art museum and 

he is likely to put a finger 

to his chin and ponder. 
“Well, there’s the La Brea Tar Pits, 
Movieland Wax Museum, and ... ummm, 
Forest Lawn. Is that a museum?’’ Alas, 
the stigma is alive and ill with ethnocen- 
tric New Yorkers and snobbish San Fran- 
ciscans alike. Non-Angelenos from both 
coasts still consider Southern California 
the “‘black hole’’ of the art universe. 

Too many out-of-towners think nobody 
climbs out of the hot tubs and sushi bars 
of Hollywood long enough to appreciate 
fine art. To be sure, the hundreds of 
thousands of people who visited five major 
art museums in this area last year weren't 
there for lack of other diversions. 
Museums in the greater Los Angeles area 
compete with no less than ten professional 
sports franchises and a host of leisure 
time-killers ranging from Disneyland to 
mud wrestling. 

Part of the problem with Southern 
California’s art image seems to be 
demographic. ‘‘Things are just too. spread 
out here,’? said Tom Heller, assistant 
curator of the Newport Harbor Art 
Museum. ‘‘It is difficult for artists and mu- 
seum workers to create networks and wield 
power like they do in New York City.”’ 

But take heart California 


Connoisseurs—while Los Angeles may not 
be the plum of the art world, it assuredly 
is not the lemon that the Big Apple 
would have us believe. In spite of an Avis 
Complex, the art community in L.A. is 
charging into the 80s with designs on 


seizing New York’s claim as the geo- 
graphic hub of art wheeling and dealing. 

As the population center shifts west, ar- 
tists, galleries and museums in the Pacific 
basin are gaining credibility. Art lovers 
worldwide are watching the emergence of 
L.A.’s new Museum of Contemporary Art 
in the heart of the Bunker Hill Redevelop- 
ment Project (as if to flaunt L.A.’s too- 
trendy art image, one architect suggested 
making MOCA a drive-in museum!) 
Although ground has not yet been broken 
on the $22 million walk-in museum, a 
“temporary contemporary’’ will open this 
fall. Located in a 50,000 square foot con- 
verted warehouse rented for a dollar a 
year from the city, the Temporary plans 
to launch films, lectures, videos and _per- 
forming arts. MOCA’s opening, scheduled 
for 1986, may be what Los Angeles needs 
to catapult it into a position of respect. 

In our own backyard, the Long Beach 
Museum of Art draws nationwide recogni- 
tion for its alternative television, or 
“‘video art,’’ archives. The traditional ar- 
chitecture of the wood-and-brick museum 
paints a jarring contrast to the experimen- 
tal art within. 

Forty miles up the coast, overlooking 
the Pacitic Ocean, sits the richest museum 
in the world—the J. Paul Getty. The 
grounds are an exact replica of a Roman 
villa last owned by Julius Ceasar’s 
father-in-law! The stunning marble man- 
sion embraces the Greek and Roman 
treasures that Getty spent his life collecting. 

A few feet from the all-day rush hour 
of Wilshire Boulevard is the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. The original 
trustees decided to use the eclectic nature 
of the community as an advantage, and 
they developed a museum as broad in its 


scope as the sprawling Los Angeles Coun- 
ty is in its geography. 

Norton Simon, while winning no 
popularity contests, bailed out the finan- 
cially floundering Pasadena Museum of 
Modern Art and single-handedly created 
what may be the finest quality museum 
west of New York. He continues to lose 
friends and instill envy via his shrewd col- 
lecting methods. 

Finally, in conservative Orange County, 
the Newport Harbor Art Museum sup- 
ports a large pool of local artists by giving 
them several shows a _ year. Largely 
because of that, NHAM_ probably 
welcomes more first-time museum visitors 
than any other local institution. 

Certain persons at the Long Beach 
Museum of Art are quite candid explain- 
ing the drastic increase in foot traffic dur- 
ing the summer months. ‘“‘It’s the 
restrooms that bring them in,’’ said an 
anonymous source. ‘‘Being so close to the 
beach, we get lots of full bladders!”’ 

Fortunately, the museum has a good 
deal going for it besides indoor plumbing 

—the best collection of video art 

on the West Coast, for 
example. LBMA, along 
with its Station/ 
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Street in Belmont Shore, maintains an ar- 
chive of over 600 ... ummmmm ... ar- 
tistic tapes. 

Video art, you see, differs considerably 
from video games. For one thing, most 
video art is not nearly as much fun, and 
even leans toward the tedious. Ever been 
bored to tears? Try watching 15 minutes 
of bricks, cement and lumber fall into a 
corner, over and over again, slow-motion, 
real time, backwards ... or how about a 
mannequin-like pair of dewy lips imploring 
a runner to, ‘“‘Go on, don’t stop, you can 
doooo it.’’ She repeats this phrase fifty or 
sixty times it’s bamboo under the 
brain! (In all fairness, this writer didn’t 
see even 20 of LBMA’s videos—only the 
winners of a recent competition. Had they 
shown the losers, this story might well 
have been written from a padded cell.) 

What is most troublesome about video 
art is the absence of a beginning, end, 
story line and all those other things we 
have come to expect from television 
monitors. Indeed, when the first non- 
commercial use of the medium began in 
the 1960’s, artists delved into video to ex- 
pand the parameters of their work, not to 
entertain. 

A Korean named Nam June Paik, who 
is the undisputed father of video art (or 
“‘daddy of electronic dada’’), has said the 
message of video art is that there is no 
message. Very deep. Paik first gained fame 
by smashing pianos and cutting people’s 
clothes up in his ‘‘action concerts’’ in 
Germany during the 50’s. When video 
technology came along he embraced the 
medium as a way to preserve his antics 
for posterity. 

The unusual direction video art has 
taken can be attributed to the bizarre ex- 
amples that Paik set. His ‘“T.V. Buddha’’ 
is a statue of Buddha sitting in front of a 
video camera, contemplating its own 
reflection in the monitor. In another 
video, Paik drags a violin behind him on a 
string as if he is walking a dog. That’s it. 

With the growing interest in video art 
(some universities now offer degrees in it), 
perhaps Paik’s statement to Art News 
earlier this year will prove prophetic: 
‘Paper is dead, except for toilet paper.’’ 
Those incidental summertime visitors 
might agree, but the museum’s curators 
do not think paper is dead. The museum 
offers a great variety of exhibitions year 
round, and the fanciful building that 
houses them has a story of its own. 

The brick-red cottage has been a land- 
mark on the bluff in Belmont Heights 
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since a wealthy New Yorker built it as a 
summer home in 1912. Originally con- 
structed as an exact replica of Elizabeth 
Milbank Anderson’s East Coast home, the 
7,000 square foot house brought her to 
Long Beach the last summers of her life. 
After she died in 1921, the building serv- 
ed briefly and unsuccessfully as the Club 
California Casa Real, a private social and 
athletic club. In 1929 the property sold 
for $200,000 to a family who lived there 
until the early years of World War II. 
During the war it housed the Chief Petty 
Officer’s Club, and in 1950 the city pur- 
chased it as a Municipal Arts Center. The 
center became an official museum in 
1957, and it continues to be maintained 
by the city, restrooms and all. 

There is one other local museum with 
facilities envisioned and built from the 
wealth of one person—the J. Paul Getty 
Museum. 

Jean Paul Getty, the oil magnate who 
created and left $700 million to the 
Malibu museum that bears his name, 
never visitied it. Instead, Getty lived his 
final years in England, issuing directives 
by telephone, content to know that his 
dream was realized. 

He began buying art during the depres- 
sion when bargains were plentiful and 
opened a small museum attached to his 
home in Malibu. But his vast collection 
soon outgrew the galleries in his house 
and Getty dreamed of re-creating a Roman 
villa to display his art. His lifelong fascina- 
tion with Roman culture was sparked 
nearly 60 years earlier. Just three years 
before he made his first million, a 20-year- 
old Getty travelled to Pompeii and 
Herculaneum—two cities frozen in time 
by the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in 79 
A.D. Years later, while reading about ear- 
ly excavations in the area, Getty learned 
of the Villa dei Papiri. This sprawling 
country estate was discovered under 60 
feet of volanic rock by monks digging a 
well in 1750. An expedition crew manag- 
ed to sketch a complete set of floor plans 
before their tunnels filled with poisonous 
gases and collapsed. The villa was again 
lost to the ages, but the workmen’s detail- 
ed reports and descriptions fired Getty’s 
imagination. In a book published in 1955, 
Collector’s Choice, Getty chronicled what 
he imagined the villa’s colorful history to 
be. 

In 1970, using the blueprints along with 
building specifications of the time, the 
Villa dei Papiri was reborn on a California 
hillside. The grounds are designed to 


replicate a Roman villa as it would have 
existed in its heyday, the marble glistening 
and the murals brightly painted. Even the 
gardens are landscaped with flowers and 
trees from the villa’s time period. 

Although Getty rarely carried more 
than $25 cash and installed a_ pay 
telephone in his English home, he gladly 
sunk $17 million into the construction of 
his dream museum. Four years later when 
the museum opened in 1974, over 
100,000 people visited in the first 60 days. 
Upon Getty’s death in 1976, he surprised 
the trustees and curators by leaving the 
bulk of his estate—including an estimated 
$100 million yearly in interest—to the 
museum. 

There are three areas of emphasis at the 
Getty Museum, representing three periods 
of history that interested the imaginative 
billionaire: Greek and Roman antiquities, 
Western European paintings and—his per- 
sonal favorite—French decorative arts. But 
perhaps the greatest work of art on the 
Malibu hillside is the one that Getty saw 
only in his mind’s eye—the Villa dei 
Papiri. 

If the Getty Museum is somewhat 
limited in focus, the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art can be considered the 
supermarket of West Coast art. L.A. 
Times art critic William Wilson likens it 
to a kind of ‘‘Noah’s Ark’’ institution, 
bringing samples from every conceivable 
art species on board. Founded in 1910 as 
part of the Museum of Science, History 
and Art in Exposition Park, it did not 
begin to take on a character of its own 
until the 1940’s. Dr. William Valentiner, 
a respected museum professional, acquired 
a selection of objects encompassing most 
periods of history from ancient Egypt to 
German Expressionism. 

When the independent LACMA opened 
its doors in 1965 at Hancock Park, the 
trustees had expanded the scope of the col- 
lections to include ‘‘the entire range of 
the history of art.’ With support from a 
wealthy private board, LACMA acquired 
so many works of art that there was a 
serious space problem by 1970. 

The $12 million complex comprises 
three buildings and a sculpture garden. 
The four story Ahmanson Gallery displays 
objects from the permanent collection and 
special installations; the Frances and Ar- 
mand Hammer wing displays much of the 
museum’s contemporary art; and the Leo 
S. Bing Center offers a changing program 
of films, lectures and performances. The 
museum’s scope is general art history, 


from ancient times to the present, and in- 
cludes several collections that are con- 
sidered the finest of their kind. Highlights 
are: 39 bronzes by Rodin; 1,500 ancient 
Near Eastern objects of bronze, clay, 
silver, gold and glass; Chinese and Korean 
ceramics; Peruvian textiles; and a collec- 
tion of Indian, Nepalese and Tibetan pain- 
tings, sculptures, textiles and jades that is 
one of the three greatest of its kind in the 
West. 

LACMA recently completed the first 
phase of an ambitious $10 million expan- 
sion program that will increase the 
museum exhibition space by over 50 per- 
cent. Included is a $3 million ARCO 
grant to nurture a contemporary art 
wing—a new direction for LACMA. Since 
1980 the museum has enjoyed youthful 
director Earl Alexander ‘‘Rusty’’ Powell 
and his energetic ideas. Although he was 
not responsible for initiating the expan- 
sion, Powell’s enthusiasm is carrying the 
project along. 

An all-day excursion through LACMA 
is like a trip around the world and an art 
history class rolled into one. Scores of 
local schools dutifully bring their students 
to LACMA because it is hard not to learn 
just through osmosis. More than any 
other museum in the L.A. area, LACMA 
offers something for everyone. 

Perhaps the greatest impetus to the city 
of Pasadena to build an outstanding art 
museum was the 1951 gift of over 600 
German Expressionist works by Klee, Kan- 
dinsky, Feininger and Jawlensky. The be- 
quest of Dr. Galka Scheyer, a German 
child psychologist and contemporary of the 
artists, coincided with the city’s aspirations 
for a new, modern museum. The board 
members began planning a museum that 
would insure the proper display of the so- 
called Blue Four Collection. 

Unfortunately, they placed such em- 
phasis on the structure itself that the 
museum was more than $850,000 in debt 
when it opened its doors in 1969. By 
1974, when the net operating deficit was 
$390,000 (including monthly interest of 
$10,000 on the building loan), the 
Pasadena Museum of Modern Art began 
some questionable bailout measures that 
included selling gifts of living artists and 
deaccessioning art work at garage-sale 
prices. Citizens and artists became incens- 
ed, so the PMMA alternately deliberated 
over merging with the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York or becoming a 
contemporary art annex of the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. When 


neither plan materialized, they reluctantly 
considered an arrangement with local 
businessman-turned-collector Norton 
Simon. 

Simon, born in Portland in 1907, ter- 
minated his enrollment at Berkeley after 
only six weeks to start a career. In 1929 
he invested $7,000 in an orange juice bot- 
tling company in Fullerton and parlayed 
sales from $43,000 to $9 million per year 
over the next decade. By 1970 Simon’s 
Hunt Foods was a $1 billion a year opera- 
tion and he had become a controversial 
fixture in the clique of art collectors. 


“Art is 
anything 
you can get 
away with.” 


The controversy surrounding Simon 
stems largely from his techniques, which 
he admits are outside of the accepted 
social framework. For instance, he deducts 
half of the purchase price of nearly 
everything he buys by ‘‘donating’’ it to 


one of two foundations that bear his 
name. Since the foundation’s board 
members are friends and relatives of 


Simon, he is essentially donating the art to 
himself. He has also aroused the ire of art 
dealers by spending exorbitant sums on 
art, as in 1980 when he paid a reported 
$4.2 million for ‘‘The Resurrection of 
Christ’’ by Dirk Bouts. Suffice it to say 
that in three decades Norton Simon has 
spent over $100 million on art. 

Well aware of his reputation, but find- 
ing itself over a barrel, the PMMA 
reached a settlement with Simon. He 
agreed to meet the operating deficit, pay 
off the building debt and renovate the 
structure in return for 75 percent of the 
gallery space for his own homeless art col- 
lection. The board of trustees was also 
restructured, giving Simon control over 
seven of the ten members. Six months 
after the museum reopened, the new 
board voted to change its name to the 
Norton Simon Museum of Art at 
Pasadena. 

Criticisms aside, Simon has managed to 
pull together one of the most widely 
respected art collections in the world. The 
permanent collection includes: Italian work 
by Raphael and Tiepolo; Dutch and 
Flemish artists including Rembrandt and 


Rubens; work by Spanish artists including 
Goya, Murillo and Surbaran; French art 
by Rigaud, Watteau, Degas, Monet, 
Cezanne, Renoir, van Gogh and Matisse. 
There are Picassos spanning 70 years of 
his development, and parts of the Blue 
Four Collection are sometimes exhibited. 

Prominent in the museum’s sculpture 
garden are works by Rodin, Maillol and 
Moore. The museum also boasts one of 
the best groups of Southeast Asian 
sculpture in the West. One engaging 
feature of the Norton Simon Museum is 
the number of works by individual artists. 
Many are represented by several works, 
allowing visitors to trace their stylistic 
development. Whatever people may think 
of Norton Simon the man, he has unques- 
tionably made a monumental contribution 
towards establishing Los Angeles as a 
respected art center. 

The Newport Harbor Art Museum is 
every person’s museum, where real art is © 
spoon-fed painlessly to the masses. The 
clientele sometimes look like a mix of 
Orange County’s noveau-riche and 
transplated Valley girls. Part of the reason 
for this draw is a cafe’ (some of the best 
museum food in California) and proximity 
to surfed-out communities of Newport 
and Laguna. Nonetheless, NHAM keeps 
the lunch bunch interested via videos, 
photographs and plenty of biographical tid- 
bits about the exhibited artists. 

Their job is made easier by NHAM’s 
selection of exhibitions—they are either 
very contemporary, or the artists have a 
strong local connection. Those not already 
tuned-out on their Walkmans can rent 
tape players with 40 minute cassettes that 
explain key themes in the art. 

The receptionist at NHAM has a note 
pad on her desk that reads ‘‘Art is 
anything you can get away with,’’ which 
reflects the museum’s philosophy. A good 
example of this is the upcoming William 
Wegman Retrospective (Sept. 11-Nov. 6). 
Wegman owns the most _ laughed-at, 
unassuming black weimaramer in the 
world, Man Ray. He dresses the dog in 
high heels or wraps him in steel wool, and 
shoots videos, photographs and polaroids. 
That is Wegman’s art, and that is what 
he can get away with. 


For someone not even sure they want 
to visit a museum, NHAM is the place to 
go. They dish out serious art with a 
spoonful of sugar and serve beer and wine 
in the cafe. And if all else fails, it’s only a 
five minute drive to the beach! .% 1 
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TULIPS 


He brought her Tulips everyday 
To eat. 

Tulip trees, 

They were red, yellow, pink, purple. 
And she ate. 

Tart vegetation. 

They were soft petals, 

Tulips made her think 

Of glass-covered canal boats 

In Amsterdam. 

Whole fields of Tulips 

She would eat like colored popcorn. 
Tulips were not fragrant 

As he thought. 

They did not taste good, 

But she ate his Tulips 

Because he brought them 

And they were pretty. 

She liked them best 

With cardboard Cupids 

To look at. 

They inspired her to eat the Tulips, 
Until she was full. 

Then nothing could stop her. 

Not the thought of him thinking 
That Tulips were her favorite 

Or his Tulip-bulb-filled eyes. 

She just got sick. 


Kimbalena Cowan 
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FALSE WITNESS 


The newly born are liars. 
They come in like dead lava. 


Crushing wire and throwing paper 


and then they eat dirt. 


Like unused motel rooms and overpriced blushes 


that don't work, 


They read new issues of stained birdseed 
while hiding under unisex bedspreads. 


Speaking of bacon ,.. 
reagan, god and daddy. 


Robbie Wallace 


Linocuts by Judith Endler 


LAST RITES FOR A PERSONAL SAVIOR 


IN THE FIRST DEGREE 
I 

He slipped. 

He fell. 

He died. 


I 

(But there are those 
who say 

he was pushed) 


IIT 

I 

often 
wonder, 


SEQUEL 

I 

On the third day, 
he rose 

from the dead. 


I stared at him in disbelief 
(the audacity of this man!) 
and told him to go to Hell. 


II 

He left on a ball of fire, 
well-attended by 

snakes 

goats 

and others of his friends, 
with the promise 

he would come again 

on the Last Day. 


I 

Thank God 

I know 

the man 

could never keep his word. 


Heidi M. Ziolkowski 


oseph Yackley used to sleep on his knees beside his 
bed every night so he could breathe. He lacked one 


kidney since birth, and suffered diabetes, ulcers and 
hypertension for several years, forcing him to retire. 
A pacemaker and monthly dialysis treatments, paid 
for by Medi-Cal, kept him alive. But when Medi-Cal 
cut funding, requiring Yackley to pay almost ten 
times the amount he previously had for his medical 
care, he decided to give up treatment. It was either 
that or sell the family home. He refused to do that. His wife peti- 
tioned Medi-Cal and was given food stamps and a hearing date 
for her husband’s lost benefits, but Joseph Yackley died ten days 
beforehand. 

Yackley isn’t alone. When the California Legislature passed 
AB799, it tightened eligibility requirements and reduced benefits 
and reimbursements, thereby denying health care to thousands of 
poor. Before the law passed, Sept. 1, 1982, Medi-Cal met most 
medical expenses. Now recipients found they had to pay a higher 
proportion of their income before Medi-Cal began funding. For 
many on welfare, pensions or Social Security, medical treatment 
became inaccesible. Caught between the high cost of living and 
rising medical fees, the very sick had only one choice—how they 
wanted to die. 


SINCE ITS INCEPTION IN 1966, MEDI-CAL (CALIFORNIA’S 
Medicaid program, funded jointly by the state and federal 
governments) provided California’s three million poor and 
300,000 medically indigent with extensive medical care at a cost 
of $5 billion annually. Medi-Cal is available to anyone receiving 
federally supported financial assistance, Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), or Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI). California also offers health care to medically indigent adults 
(MIAs) whose incomes disqualify them from other assistance, but 
can’t meet medical expenses. Medi-Cal covers in- and out-patient 
hospital care, laboratory and X-ray services, nursing and home 
care, early screening, diagnosis and treatment for minors, family 
planning and physician services. It also, for most of its 16 years, 
funded specialized services such as prescription drugs, dentistry, 
optometry, physical therapy, podiatry and chiropractic care. These 
“‘extra’’ services are not mandated by the federal government, 
and California was one of six states to offer such comprehensive 
care. No longer, for state funds were exhausted and it was the 


Medi-Cal budget that needed doctoring. 

Faced with a $180 million deficit for 
fiscal 81-82 and low projected revenues for 
82-83, the legislature cut the Medi-Cal 
budget by $395 million. Adding 
losses, the total came to $632 million. 


federal 


This reduction required major surgery on 
the state’s health care system, with 
AB799 the scalpel. It cut $201.6 million 
by limiting eligibility—amputating 
thousands from Medi-Cal rolls. Further 
savings came through elimination of over 


160 surgical procedures (such as hernia 
bladder 
removal). It stopped providing a variety of 


repair, hysterectomy and __ gall 
drugs, including cough and cold remedies. 
The bill mandated prior authorization for 
podiatry, psychotherapy, eyeglasses and 
dental services. Physical therapy time was 
reduced. Provider reimbursement was cut 
by 10 percent. (Previously, doctors receiv- 
ed 30-40 percent of their regular fee and 
hospitals 70 pereent.) Now, patients pay a 
larger portion of the fee and the medically 
indigent will receive treatment in county 
facilities only—at 70 percent of the MIA 
program’s original $750 million annual 
funding. 

These changes were mere cosmetic 
alterations compared to the drastic bypass 
the legislature undertook to cure Medi- 
Cal’s illness. When the price of health 
care rose 11 percent last year, and the 
Consumer Price Index only 4.6 percent, Sacramento felt it had to 
do something to control such feverish inflation. So it created a 
Medi-Cal ‘‘czar’’ to carry out a rather socialistic plan. 

William A. Guy, a former Blue Cross official, assumed that 
position in June, 1982. His task was to negotiate flat-rate-per-day 
with the bidders 


hospitals wishing to serve Medi-Cal patients. Under this pre-paid 


contracts lowest among California’s 600 


system, doctors and hospitals receive the same amount per day 
for an appendectomy as for open-heart surgery. And recipients 
are limited to 


state-contracted physicians and _hospitals— 


Medi-Cal’s New Philosophy: 


Don'T GET Sick 
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eliminating the fee-for-service system within Medi-Cal. 

The potential savings of $200 million annually excited in- 
surance companies, themselves struggling to meet rising medical 
claims. Private insurers won provider-contracting power, making 
Prepaid health 


care, in contracted institutions, will be offered to the 12 million 


California the first state to legalize such practice. 


Californians covered through union or employer group plans. 

Well, Sacramento had just about washed its hands after this 
first radical surgery when George Deukmejian stepped into the 
Governor’s office with his own fiscal thermometer and sharpened 
blades. Sacramento went scalpel-happy ; legislators chopped 
another $389 million from the 83-84 budget. In addition to the 
$126.3 million realized through AB799, Deukmejian’s budget 
proposed to save another $150 million through elimination of 
special aid for county-run health programs, $17 million by 
limiting eligibility for state-financed abortions and $50 million 
through miscellaneous policy changes. So, with Brown’s budget 
in the Sacramento recovery room and Deukmejian’s on the 
operating table awaiting further surgery, California patients and 
providers went into shock. 


ACROSS THE STATE, THOUSANDS OF POOR RECEIVED 
notices of their full or partial loss of Medi-Cal benefits. ‘‘What 
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do I do?’’ was the cry. Many did nothing, disappearing from 


health care facilities until illnesses became an emergency. Others 
showed up at already-overcrowded free clinics. Some tried to sur- 
vive on reduced treatment while a more desperate and irate 
group filed suits against the Medi-Cal system. 

Consider David Oronin, a 16-year-old victim of muscular 
dystrophy whose physical abilities have gradually lessened. He us- 
ed to have 40 minutes a week of physical therapy, enabling him 
to brush his teeth and to blow bubbles to exercise his facial 
muscles. But with Medi-Cal cutbacks, he receives only half an 
hour twice a month. His case is similar to that of a young 
woman with cerebral palsy, who was slowly learning to ‘‘talk”’ 
by blinking, until her training sessions were cut off by Medi-Cal. 
These stories illustrate what Alice Morris of the Jeffrey Founda- 
tion says is Medi-Cal’s attitude toward the very sick: 
Medi-Cal _ is 
bureaucracy, a system of red tape connecting no one to nothing, 
but able to grant or withhold life. 

And Medi-Cal recipients must battle, often for their lives, with 


“He’s go- 


ing to die anyway.’ It appears a_ heartless 


this inhuman monstrosity. Over 6,000 suits have been filed re- 
questing hearings to restore lost benefits—with little success. In 


Los Angeles, Supreme Court Judge Leon Savitch temporarily 
reinstated some drug benefits and criticized the legislature’s at- 
tempt to heal budgetary wounds by bleeding Medi-Cal of needed 
funds. But in the final hearing he upheld the Medi-Cal cuts. 

A few persistent individuals have triumphed. Brent Sewell, 32, 
a blind computer student, demanded a hearing when he lost 
Medi-Cal eligibility. Using public speaking skills learned in school, 
Sewell persuaded the court to allow him Medi-Cal funds until 
completing his computer training. Otherwise, Sewell argued, he 
would be forced to quit school and lose his one chance for in- 
dependence from government aid. 


Despite ethical criticisms, lower funding and longer waits (up 
to 7 weeks at county clinics and 10 hours in county hospitals), 
several officials see positive aspects in the changes—in terms of 
finances. Los Angeles City Director of Health Services Robert 
White said shifting MIAs to county facilities has brought needed 
cash to the financially burdened system. County facilities have 
unused beds and are cheaper than private hospitals. Although 
Deukmejian’s proposed reductions may further stretch resources 
to the limit, L.A. county hospitals needed the estimated $60 
million from the MIA program. Without it, the county would 
have laid off over 1,500 of their staff. 
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‘“‘We don’t charge those fees to put 
Rembrandats or Miros on our walls”’ 


In another case, a San Francisco cab driver needed surgery to 
reconnect a temporary colostomy, an operation redesignated as 
““elective’” under AB799. After two months of debate between 
Medi-Cal officials and the man’s doctor, Medi-Cal agreed to pay 
for the operation. 

MIAs losing the privilege of private doctors and hospitals were 
forced to fight crowds in county facilities. Elisa Larios, a heart pa- 
tient, had to be moved from a private hospital to County-USC for 
Medi-Cal to pay the bill. She spent four hours in the busy 
emergency care unit, without a heart monitor, before hospital 
staff took her to a room. The stress, said her family, made the 
difference; Mrs. Larios died the next morning. 

Overcrowded emergency rooms are normal. On a Friday or 
Saturday night, one can wait ten hours for an EKG or chest X- 
ray. But what can be done? Hospital staffs, too, see themselves as 
victims of the cutbacks. Facing an increase in patients and a 
decrease in funding, they can’t provide the same quality of ser- 
vice. Under the prepaid system, critics charge, providers underser- 
vice Medi-Cal patients rather than overservice and bill the state 
for each procedure, as before. But the purpose of the prepaid 
system, according to the ‘‘czar,’’ is to cause underservicing and 
stop unnecessary testing. Hospitals must become accountable and 
cost-effective. 

But most hospital officials say it won’t work. Ted Fourkas, 
spokesperson for the California Hospital Association, said, ‘‘It is 
another step toward a double standard of care—one for the poor 
and one for the rest of the population.’’ Charles Jervis, director 
of County Medical Center in San Bernardino, said reduced MIA 
funding means reduced benefits; the county can’t continue the 
same services with 30 percent less money. 

Volunteers at free clinics already feel the effects of the cut- 
backs. The medically indigent, dropped from the Medi-Cal rolls 
or inadequately treated at county centers, are filling clinic waiting 
room. Mary Smith, a nurse with the Catholic Worker’s Hospitali- 
ty Free Clinic on Skid Row, handled several cases she felt needed 
emergency care. But the county doctors turned them away. She 
fears ‘‘a mill is being set up. They’re just going to run people 
through the system and quality health care cannot be accomplish- 
ed in trying to see a large volume of people.”’ 
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Medi-Cal changes—disrupting hospital routine with new pa- 
tients and new rules, and replacing the traditional fee-for-service 
system with a prepayment plan—causes mixed feelings in doctors. 
Most physicians don’t like Medi-Cal. The 30-40 percent reim- 
bursement rate deters them from treating Medi-Cal patients; they 
can’t afford the revenue loss. Alfred L. Hurwitz, a San Jose 
gastroenterologist, said, ‘“‘We don’t charge those fees to put Rem- 
brandts or Miros on our walls, but to cover our overhead and 
allow us a comfortable living.’’ 

Many doctors feel Medi-Cal policies are unfair. Besides the ex- 
cessive paperwork and payment delays, physicians, in certain 
cases, must telephone a Treatment Authorization Request to con- 
firm that Medi-Cal will pay the bill. This delays or denies treat- 
ment, disrupts the doctor’s normal procedure, limits follow-up 
care and is generally inconsistent in its criteria (decided by 
business people, not doctors). Even after securing authorization, 
doctors have been denied reimbursement. Thus many doctors, 
who can no longer treat Medi-Cal patients because their hospital 
isn’t contracted, see this aspect of the legislation as a blessing. 

Aside from their concern over the slippage of quality care, doc- 
tors fear the expansion of this prepaid system into the private sec- 
tor, which would limit a physician’s control over his own prac- 
tice. The AMA has lobbied fiercely against prepaid plans, but its 
power is on the wane, at least as far as the California Legislature 
is concerned. Assemblyman Richard Robinson, author of AB799, 
said that Medi-Cal cuts ‘‘were landmark in a large degree, but at 
the same time, knowingly going to be painful.’’ With opposition 
from all sides, why, then, was the bill enacted? 


OVERALL, HEALTH CARE COST AMERICANS $274.2 
billion in 1981, a 17 percent increase over 1980. And although 
infant mortality has declined and life expectancy risen, Americans 
have not decreased their doctor visits nor hospital stays. Disease 
persists, despite an immense investment in specialized physicians 
and sophisticated technology. This lack of cost-effectiveness stems 
from involvement of third parties (government health programs 
or private insurers) in the health care industry. 

When someone else pays the bill, health care consumers don’t 


shop for the lowest physician fee or hospital rate. They surrender 
themselves to their doctors’ judgement, as do insurers and 
government, who reimburse both high- and low-cost providers. 
Giving consumers a blank check is one mistake made by third 
party financers. Stressing disease treatment rather than prevention 
may be a more serious error. In conventional fee-for-service 
systems, doctors and hospitals are reimbursed for services, tests, 
X-rays, surgeries and drug prescriptions. This wastes money and 
endangers the patients’ lives. Physicians receive less for consulta- 
tion, which, by discussing a patient’s history and current situa- 
tion, can eliminate unnecessary testing and surgery. By emphasiz- 
ing treatment, government and insurance companies turn 
medicine’s focus toward studying disease rather than health. 

Tax laws create another obstacle to competitive servicing. 
Employee health insurance premiums, paid in part or full by 
employers, cost the government $21 billion yearly and encourage 
employees to choose an expensive plan, discouraging low-cost 
competition. 

But affecting everyone are government reimbursement rates. 
By paying only 30-70 percent of doctor or hospital fees, the 
government forces providers to make up lost revenues by over- 
charging private patients. (This cost-shift, as calculated by the 
Health Insurance Association, reached $4.8 billion in 1981.) So 
the average consumer pays thrice: in taxes, insurance premiums 
(direct or withheld wages) and higher medical costs. Curbing 
costs through a prepaid plan like Medi-Cal’s may be the only 


solution. 


DOCTORS FEAR THAT CALIFORNIA’S REMOVAL OF 
the fee-for-service system will set the health care trend toward 
socialized medicine. The concept is widely practiced; several Euro- 
pean countries, as well as Japan, Australia and New Zealand, 
have some form of government-controlled health care. Success 
eludes measurement; although most countries have kept health 
costs below six percent of the GNP (as compared to ten percent 
in the U.S.), consumer satisfaction varies among countries, depen- 
ding on the type of system and individual need. 

In the U.S., Health Maintenance Organizations (HMOs) have 
proved successful at curbing abuses by both consumers and pro- 


quality, Blue Cross developed a ‘‘preferred provider’’ plan. 
Subscribers may choose their physicians, but if they opt for one 
on the ‘‘preferred provider’’ list, they will not be charged a 
copayment. Blue Cross hopes to cut costs by 25 percent with this 
incentive. The Reagan administration, too, is encouraging lower 
costs, but through competition—decreasing government’s role— 
rather than controlling costs. Pro-competition legislation calls for 
higher consumer copayments, assuming patients -an and will 
shop for cheaper services if they must pay more: Although this 
may work for the average consumer seeking non-emergency care, 
the very poor and sick don’t have the money to meet the most 
inexpensive services, or the transportation to enable them to 
travel to a cheaper physician. And often, they don’t have time to 
compare fees—they need immediate care. They must be treated at 
taxpayers expense or left to die. 

So what is to be done? Should legislators raise taxes to cover 
skyrocketing medical costs? Or clamp tight controls on provider 
fees? Are HMOs the answer or is competition the only way to 
keep costs down while preserving quality? Regardless of their 
choice, lawmakers are caught in a political tug-of-war. The Medi- 
Cal cutbacks were an easy way out; the poor and medically in- 
digent have little political power compared to organized taxpayers 
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or doctors. It may be, as Alfred Hurwitz said, ‘‘we will never 
have a national health plan. Health care is too politicalized; every 
four years there is a new focus.’’ 

The solution to the Medi-Cal quandary may lie in changing 
traditional attitudes toward health and health care rather than 
laws or payment systems. First, government and insurers must 
recognize their affect on health care and redirect funds toward 
disease prevention and cost-effective care. Second, doctors and 
health care professionals must accept changes in the fee-for-service 
system, relinquish some autonomy and support progressive 
programs—such as HMOs and national health plans. Along with 
that, and more importantly, they should be accountable; that is, 
they must treat patients responsibly and ethically, and record 
their treatment, costs and results for each case so consumers have 
data to judge physician effectiveness. And third, consumers must 
realize health and health care are mot fundamental human rights 
to be wrestled from doctors. Doctors are free to treat whom 
they choose, and at their price. Health care is a privilege. Health 


ea a ORE SO 
They must be treated at taxpayers’ 


expense or die. 


viders. Members pay a set fee and the health center provides full 
care, with minimal costs per visit or treatment. The Kaiser- 
Permanente Health Plan, the largest of such prepaid plans, treats 
its members for 10-40 percent less than private hospitals. Kaiser 
doctors are reportedly as conscientious and effective as private 
physicians. But critics charge that Kaiser’s cost-cutting incentives 
make doctors hesitate to order tests although the complexity or 
ambiguity of a patient’s symptoms may require it. Kaiser, critics 
say, is suitable for primary and preventive care only. 

For those who want a choice of physician and distrust HMO 


itself is an individual’s own responsibility. 

Perhaps some day Americans will see such three-way coopera- 
tion in health care. Need for a rational plan becomes increasingly 
urgent each year as costs rise, populations grow, people live 
longer and contract more diseases. The poor still suffer, and the 
government budget plays them. When 
everyone has access to adequate treatment, when physicians ad- 


give-and-take with 


minister the proper care to cure and not simply to earn, and 
when Americans look after their own health, medicine’s goal will 
be within reach. 4 
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Dholeqraphs by Willy Riuera Santos 


HAL 
ROACH 


Portrait of a Cinema Legend By Jeff Grecny 


al Roach’s cinema madness during the halcyon days of 


Hollywood comedy has probably produced more giggles, 
titters, and yowls over the years than any similar artistic 
endeavor. Indeed, comedy is an art form—perhaps one of 
the most difficult— and Hal Roach made his living produc- 
ing and directing the great comics of the world. Harold Lloyd, Snub 
Pollard, Charlie Chase, Laurel and Hardy, and the ‘“‘Our Gang’’ kids 
are just a few of the early comics whose stars rose from the backlot of 
the Hal Roach Studios. His comic vision even transcended the barriers 


ee 


of sound, for the ‘‘talkies’’ did not prove much of a problem for Roach. 


His brand of comedy, with its emphasis on story and good characteriza- 
tion, flourished on into the thirties, culminating with an Academy 
Award for his 1932 production of the Laurel and Hardy film, The 
Music Box. 

Today Hal Roach is 92, no longer active in film, but his memories 
are many and he spent the better part of an afternoon sharing some of 
them with me. He’s a gravelly-voiced old man who still smokes 
habitually, plays bridge as often as possible and takes the time to go 
hunting whenever he can. This man will not go gently into any night, 
good or otherwise. 

Upon arriving at his home in Bel-Air, I found it much less grand 
than I expected —not the Hollywood-style palatial mansion of legend— 
but instead one of those early California ranch-style homes, low-ceilinged 
and comfortable, seeming to reflect upon the nature of the man himself. 
Then there were the photos, everywhere, like wallpaper . . . Laurel and 
Hardy .. . Jean Harlow . . . Charlie Chaplin . . . Buster Keaton... 
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Shirley Temple . . . a group photo of the 
“Our Gang’’ crew. There was the animal 
wall featuring ‘‘Rex the Wonder Horse’’, 
and stills from the all animal cast of the 
“The Dippy Doo-Dads’’ series he pro- 
duced. Off to the side, hidden behind a 
potted palm, hung one very unexpected 
portrait—Mussolini, his bald head and 
fascist frown in sharp contrast to the flow- 
ing signature at the side. There were 
stories everywhere, each photo speaking 
volumes of an age gone by. Nostalgia time 
. I set my tape recorder, he lit a 
cigarette, and we both sat down to talk. 

It seems he never had any intention of 
being an actor. Instead, he hoped to work 
for the railroad—to see places. So he 
traveled north from Elmira, New York, to 
the Yukon territory seeking gold and 
adventure (he later relived a little of those 
years in his production of Jack London’s 
story, The Call of the Wild). His next 
stop was Seattle, a raucous, wide-open 
town: gambling, saloons, wild men, wilder 
women and, always, the rain and the mud. 
While saloon 
swamper and part time fishwagon driver, 
but drier climes called, and by the 
time he was twenty he had become 
Superintendent of Freighting for the 
Mahoney Bros. out of Lancaster, Califor- 
nia, where he was in charge of somewhere 
near 600 horses, muleteams, and long-line 
skinners. 

As he was talking, he paused and 
grumbled a laugh. ‘‘You know, it was 


there he worked as a 


funny. I had gained quite a reputation by 
then—as a mule-skinner I mean—hell, I 
couldn’t have driven four of the damn 
things.” 

Still twenty, Hal Roach found himself 
waiting on another job, this time in Los 
Angeles. But that job wasn’t to begin for 
several weeks. So, as he tells it, he looked 
through the classified ads and saw one 
that paid a dollar-a-day, car fare, and rent; 
‘wear western clothes and be in front of 
the post office by seven a.m.”’ 

“So I put on a pair of cowboy boots, a 
Stetson hat, and a bandana handkerchief,”’ 
he said, ‘‘like any kid from Elmira would 
get if he was going to ride horseback in 
the West. I sat at the post office until 
eight a.m., and was chosen. But instead of 
going to some ranch, we went to a studio 
in Hollywood. Here they had a big set, a 
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saloon set, where there were dancing girls, 
gambling and so on. (When I had left 
Seattle, it was wide open, same kind of 
thing—gambling and else.) 
There was a roulette table on this set. So 
I walked on over and they were arguing 
about how to run the table; you know, 
the ball and wheel were going in the same 


everything 


direction. Now I don’t know anything 
about movies or acting, but I says, ‘Hey, 
you don’t do it that way.’ They ask me 
what do I know about roulette? And I tell 
them I know everything there is to know 
about roulette.”’ 
Roach paused. I was beginning to 
believe that this man was capable of sell- 
ing buffalo chips to Indians. It seems op- 
portunity had knocked and he simply 


opened the door. A real Hollywood suc- 


Comedy’s key is brevity. 


The ladder of laughs 


can't be too long. 


cess story. By three o’clock that after- 
noon, the director had come to Roach, 
asked his name and told him to be at the 
studio by eight the 
**You’re an actor,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re in 
the picture.’’ Of course Roach asked how 
much it paid, saw it was ‘‘good dough,”’ 


next morning. 


and besides, work began at eight a.m. and 
was over by three in the afternoon—a 
hell of a lot better than working dawn to 
dusk. 

And so the story went. He told me 
about the old Universal lot on Sunset and 
Gallagher. The picture shows he worked 
Warren 
Westerns. He had covered the first years 


on were the J. Kerrigan 
of his life in quick succession, savoring a 
moment here, waving off another, one 
hand moving, directing a personal sym- 
phony while the other rested on a healthy 
belly. 

Hal Roach stayed on with Universal for 
a time, acting and later directing. The ma- 
jor event of those early years was his bud- 
ding friendship with Harold Lloyd, another 


part-time player. Both had the idea of 
branching off into comedy. At first it 
seemed merely talk, but in 1915 Roach 
amassed a small bankroll and immediately 
sent for Lloyd. So together with a business 
partner, Dan Linthicum, and his ‘‘Star,”’ 
Harold Lloyd, they formed the RO-LIN 
film company. It lasted only long enough 
to produce a series of six one-reel com- 
edies starring Harold Lloyd, and three 
dramas starring Jane Novack and Roy 
Though Lloyd would 

huge box-office 
Roach, the character he played, ‘‘Willie 
Work,’’ 
Roach’s own words, a cheap imitation of 
Chaplin’s tramp. 

Once more the two went their separate 
ways, and Roach, in need of a job again, 
found one with another comic of the 


Stewart. later 


become a smash for 


impressed no one. It was, in 


era—one Charlie Chaplin. This was at the 
old Essanay Studios and he made $75 a 
week producing and directing a one-reeler 
a week featuring the many second string 


‘comics Chaplin had on salary. 


I asked Roach if he had learned 
anything while working with Chaplin and 
he chuckled a bit, his belly waltzing to 
that music, and then took a drag on his 
cigarette. ‘‘I learned more from Charlie 
what not to do than what to do.’’ As 
Roach saw it, Chaplin had a tremendous 
background from the English Music Halls 
gathered while working for the Karno 
Pantomime Company. He remembered 
how Chaplin would come onto the set 
while he was directing, explaining how a 
certain comic might have handled a given 
gag. According to Roach, many of the 
great gags that Chaplin used were things 
other comedians had already invented—of 
course Roach qualified that statement by 
adding that Chaplin did them much better. 
He had much to say about Chaplin, but it 
was his final comment on the little tramp 
that put it all into context: “‘Chaplin was 
always a clown, always the tramp, so we 
had to do ours different. We had to do 
ours straight just to get an audience.”’ 
The idea of playing his comics straight 
was a trademark of the Roach-produced 
comedies. I had been doing some reading 
and had seen a great many of his films 
recently. Here are some of the notes | 
took over the past month prior to the in- 


terview: Hal Roach’s comedy developed 


from Mack Sennett’s school of slapstick 
which paid little attention to internal 
psychology or human motivation, usually 
Keystone established 
morass of fast-paced incongruity and non- 


revelling in the 


sequitur madness. (In other words, if the 
funniest thing in the world is watching 
a fat comic fall flat on his ass while 
being chased by a gaggle of gloriously 
inept police, then you’d see it 
again and again and again.) Roach’s vision 
of comedy developed into one relying 
more thoroughly on the use of character 
and motivation rather than zany non- 
sequitur; on carefully constructed gags 
rather than speed; on plot structure and a 
slower pace—the slow burn—and a more 
personalized use of the camera to pick 
motivation and decision out of comedic 
chaos, You never saw Harold Lloyd or 
Charlie Chase in a clown costume; they 
looked very ordinary and thus were easier 
to relate to. Or at least that is what the 
scholars had to tell me of Hal’s comedy. 
But I wanted to hear it from the man 
himself. So I asked. 

“‘When I started in the picture business, 
the Nickleodeon was the thing.’’ He stop- 
ped for a moment and gazed across the 
room in the general direction of a small 
photograph of D. W. Griffith, the ‘‘Inven- 
tor of Hollywood’’ (Birth of a Nation, 
1915; Intolerance, 1916). He lit another 
cigarette. I couldn’t believe it; 92 years 
old and_ still smoking, 
occassionally—even hacking—but 


coughing 
still 
smoking. 

““As I said, in those days what we 
had were the Nickelodeons. For a 
nickel, the theatre had a show an hour 
and three or four shorts. Then Griffith 
and De Mille began changing all that by 
making features with a story—by making 
art. That’s things 
popular. So the theatre owners built what 


when the became 
were called motion picture palaces, big 
beautiful theatres that could seat around a 
thousand people. So as the feature chang- 
ed, we changed and began putting in a 
story and having writers. Before that, I 
directed Harold Lloyd for 
without ever using a script. That was the 


two years 


reason we were able to pass Sennett; Sen- 
nett didn’t change—never changed. He 
kept producing the same kind of slapstick 
comedy that he’d been doing from the 


start. We learned, used story and were 
able to do better, you know, to come up 
as far as quality.”’ 

This was all fine, but I wanted him to 
be a bit more explicit. Hell, the comedies 
I see today can’t hold a candle to the 
silent and ‘‘talkie’’ shorts he produced in 
the twenties and thirties. There had to be 
an answer. So I pressed on. ‘‘The basics,”’ 
I asked. ‘“What are the basics of comedy 
construction?”’ 

He harumphed and looked a little ex- 
asperated at my persistence. ‘‘As I said, in 


the producing of comedy, you’ve got to 
and the hands began work- 
ing again, sketching a crescendo in the air, 


2” 


go this way, 
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a 45-degree angle to illustrate how com- 
edy, good comedy, should run. ‘‘You see, 
if you’re funny as hell and it’s all here,”’ 
he went on, pointing a quarter of the way 
up, ‘‘then you’re gonna die here. So you 
gotta keep going up all the time. That’s 
why no comedian made as good a feature 
picture as he did a two-reel picture.”’ 
Great. I was humbled. In 25 words he 
defined 
There must be a steady movement up the 
ladder of laughs; if the ladder is too long, 
you get tired, if it’s short and precarious 


the basics of comedy—brevity. 


you can climb up to hysteria without stop- 
ping to rest. 

Enough of theory. Now I wanted to 
hear tales of his comics: Harold Lloyd, 
“Our Gang,’’and Laurel and Hardy. 

His first comic was Lloyd. For those of 
you who haven’t had the pleasure of sit- 
ting through such films as Grandma's 


Boy (1922) and Safety Last (1923), you 
don’t know what you’re missing. Roach 
and Lloyd had a dream of making it in 
film comedy, but they knew they had to 
be different. That’s what Roach meant 
about playing comedy straight. With Lloyd 
as his raw material, Hal Roach created a 
new type of comic hero. Harold Lloyd was 
Horatio Alger in comedic form, the 
bespectacled college boy dressed in early 
preppie and draped in innocence. He just 
shucked the clown tradition of baggy pants 
and monkey jackets, self-cocking eyebrows 
and performing facial muscles. Instead he 
relied on and 
characterization and motivation to carry 
his comedy through—all new things to 
the fledgling film industry. It worked. 
the king of comedy’s 
daredevil dilemmas. 


story line situation, 


Lloyd became 


I’m sure many are familiar with the still 
taken from Safety Last, where Lloyd is 
hanging from the face of a skyscraper’s 
clock high above city streets, legs dangling 
while the clock’s innards are laid to waste 
like a slinky dropped from a second story 
window. He had reached his predicament 
through a steady progression up the ladder 
of laughs, of comedy mixed with suspense. 
That mixture of the real with the incredi- 
ble, of 
daredevil mayhem, that was the formula 
that carried Roach and _ Lloyd 
Hollywood’s limelight. 

Roach commented on that scene. ‘‘You 
know, if Harold Lioyd would’ve fallen off 
that clock, he wouldn’t have gone five 
feet. What we did was go to a 12 story 
building downtown—that was the biggest 
they had—then we built a set on the roof 
of the building with two more floors that 
looked exactly like the building itself, 
though it was set five feet back. It was 
close enough to that edge that you didn’t 
catch it, only the streets below. While we 
did have a double for Harold, it was 
Harold himself on the clock with just a 
few mattresses underneath. But all you 


innocence and dedication and 


into 


saw were the streets. There was never 
much chance of him getting hurt.’ 

Roach also had an amusing anecdote 
about how he came upon the idea for the 
““Our Gang’’ series, one I’d heard before, 
but it’s such a good story, I just have to 
share it with you: 

continued on page 39 
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Present Writers 


continued from page 9 


Gerald Locklin 


AN ENGLISH PROFESSOR AT LONG BEACH 
State, Gerald Locklin has a vast scope of 
styles— short stories that are light, funny 
or downright hilarious; poems that range 
from pedantic to preposterous. A Euro- 
pean reviewer found Locklin’s work to be 
a carefully observed comment, enjoyable, 
and carried the reader along. Roy Shabla 
maintains, “‘He can write strict as a text- 
book or wild as a dadaist. He can always 
surprise me.” 

Locklin covers a lot of ground. Some 
say he covers more ground than Charles 
Bukowski. Where Bukowski is direct with 
his “‘shit’’? and ‘‘fuck’’ poems, Locklin 
combines the street view with middle- 
Another 
Locklin’s poetry would be what Ron Koer- 


class humor. description of 


‘ 


tge called his “‘pained epistolary—some of 
them seem like grieving letters to his 
friends and to himself.’’ 

Although Locklin’s time is spread thin 
between teaching and writing, (having 
published 25 books, along with thousands 
of poems) he still manages to honor re- 
quests for readings in the greater Los 
Angeles basin. 

Bukowski, who now refuses to give 
readings, says of Locklin, ‘‘I like his stuff. 
He swings from the heels, pukes from the 
bathroom, he’s open and he calls the 
shots. He’s also funny and he tells the 
truth. He’s also a damn good guy per- 
which shouldn’t 
writing’’—but it sure counts for literary 


sonally, count in 
growth in this community. Locklin is 
seminal in helping other writers find out- 
side markets for their work, and letting 


” 


everyone know “‘what’s going on. 


Nicola Manning 


DESCRIBED AS THE POETESS LAUREATE OF 
Long Beach, Manning is a very gifted and 
highly original writer who shows great 
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promise. Her latest book, Historical 


Document, received this review from 
Allen Ginsberg in the May, ’82 Poetry 


“ce 


Project Newsletter: ‘‘“—excellent paradigm 
of centralized system ‘paranoia,’ humorous 
cross-referencing mania typical of me and 
General Haig and my mother and 100 
million other geniuses—we all have our 
Associational wires Crisscrossed, and the 
mental feedback’s amazingly familiar.”’ 

Although schooled in England, she’s 
right at home with non-traditional poetry. 
Within that contemporary genre, she is 
very versatile, and has moved through 
several stages. ‘“She’ll write a certain style 
for a few months, and then she’s on to 
something different,’’? says Gerald Locklin. 
“‘T’m glad to see that, that’s a healthy 
sign for a writer.”’ 

Manning makes frequent appearances at 
local poetry readings. Her performances 
are lively, animated and sometimes con- 
troversial. For such a young writer, she 
has achieved respectable recognition. 

When asked how she felt about the 
Long Beach poetry community, she had 
this to say: “I think it’s very lively, very 
healthy, and everyone’s really hungry 
right now—because nobody’s getting any 
exposure.’ What can be done about that? 
“We'll just have to keep on trying.’’ 


Ron Koerige 


AN ENGLISH PROFESSOR AT PASADENA 
City College, and thoroughbred-racing afi- 
cionado, Koertge is a witty, skillful poet 
who has published an excellent first novel 
and some impressive short prose works. A 
second novel is under current review by a 
New York agent. He also has published 
11 books of poetry. 

Although Koertge lives and works in 
Pasadena, his influence and connection 
with Long Beach poetry is strongly felt. 
So much so that Ed Field saw fit to in- 
clude him as a member of the local scene. 
In a blurb for a book of his selected 
Field called his work 
poetry.” Los Angeles Magazine recently 


poems, ““sassy 
said, ‘‘Koertge’s funny-but-serious poems 
are bittersweet slices of everyday life: the 
pains of trying to impress the girl next 
door, sending your daughter away to col- 


lege, watching a guy make a pass at your 
girlfriend, and mixing vodka with old J 
Love Lucy reruns.”’ 

He prefers not to give free readings, 
although Koertge did give a free reading 
at the CSULB Comparative Literature 
Conference (along with Locklin and Mann- 
ing). ‘‘There is the assumption that poetry 
isn’t worth anything. So people will say 
we can’t pay you because it really isn’t 
worth anything. The idea is that you’re 
some kind of needy clown—that you'll 
drive forty miles to read to sixteen people 
because you want to. I’m not the Johnny 
Appleseed of poetry. I don’t have to go 
around planting poetry seeds. So J don’t 
have a real good reputation about giving 
readings.”’ 


Clifton Snider 


A PART-TIME INSTRUCTOR AT UNIVERSITY 
of California, Irvine; Cerritos College and 
Long Beach City College, Snider has an 
authoritative, yet musical voice. His 
disciplined and precise approach results in 
a prose poetry that is tight in diction and 
sometimes formal. 

Over the last few years, Snider has 
reduced the number of readings he gives 
in order to concentrate on his writing; 
he’s now working on a final draft of a 
novel currently under review by a New 
York agency. 

Commenting on the Long Beach poetry 
community, Snider said, ‘“‘] think I’ve 
been influenced from living here and par- 
ticipating in readings with other writers— 
sometimes even reviewing their books.”’ 
Echoing most local writers, he added ‘‘I 
don’t consider myself a Long Beach 
writer. I consider myself a writer that lives 
in Long Beach.’’ 
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So it’s not the geographical location 
that’s important, or that the literature is 
supposed to be in a vernacular style. The 
importance of a literary community is not 
held in its analysis, but in its contribution. 
As Charles Bukowski commented, ‘‘The 
idea of writing is to write, it’s as simple as 
that. Whatever is to be said comes 
out best in the art form.’’ ae 
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Who’s Writing It 


BOB AUSTIN—a graduate of CSULB, he is active in the Poets in the 
Schools program (U.C. Riverside) and the Inland Area Writers Project (Riverside 
and San Bernadino). His book, Tintypes: A Silent Vendetta, a western novella, is 
to be serialized in Sierra Life Magazine. His poetry frequently appears in several 


small press publications as well as national publications. Austin is currently put- 
ting the finishing touches on his book-length poetry collection entitled, MS, The 
Healing Stones. 

DAVE BARKER—a graduate of CSULB, he is a writer and poet living in 
Salem, Oregon. He published and edited several books through his Rumba Train 
Press, which is now on ‘‘hold.’’ He was included in Field’s Geography of Poets, 
and appears regularly in the Maelstrom Review and other small press magazines. 
His books include: 12 Poets and Their Cars; Studebaker UFO Confidential; 
Aero; Hot Rods of Springs; Train Goes Slow But Gets There; Stude-UFO: 2; 
Rumba: The Man Should Lead— The Woman Should Follow; Hommage to 
Rambler: Confessions of the Tangero: Collage Poem; Italy, My Love, My Silly 
Banana; Inside the Big O; Ideal Tourist: Sonnets On a Two Week Vacation to 
California; Cha-Cha in Laguna; Bank Job; Planetarium; The Secret Life of the 
Spirit; Remorse: A Poem and a Drawing; Scenes from a Marriage; Long Beach 
Nocturne; High Fallon, Southern Comfort (with Kirk Robertson); Faded 
Bungalows; Cold Duck; 14 Blurry Pictures of Big Donuts Taken (Sometimes in 
the Rain) With a 39¢ Plastic Camera at Various Sites in the Greater Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area & Low Contrast Views of the Turf and Sky Motel 
on Century Boulevard; Charles Bukowski Spit in My Face: A Memoir; Jack 
Kerouac Price Guide. 

ELLIOT FRIED —an English professor at CSULB, he has published hun- 
dreds of poems and frequently gives readings in the Long Beach area. Editor of 
Amorotica, a collection of erotic poetry, Fried’s currently writing short stories 
and working on a second novel. His works include: This Poem is Rated X; 
Greasy Spoon; Picking Up the Pieces; Single Life; Poem City; Striptease and 
Other Poems; The Weekend Gambler's Guide to Las Vegas (co- written with 
Helen Enriquez). 

JOHN HERMANN -—taught creative writing at CSULB until 1982. His fic- 
tion has appeared in the small press for the last 25 years. His contribution to 
Long Beach literature is both historical and substantial. Hermann’s list includes: 
An Agreement Between Us (short story collection); Place of Refuge (novel). 
RON KOERTGE-fnglish instructor at Pasadena City College. He is 
recognized as a major influence in the local scene, and was included in Field’s 
Geography of Poets, Koertge’s works include: The Hired Nose; The Father 
Poems; My Sumimer Vacation; Men Under Fire; How to Live on $5.00 a 
Week; Cheap Thrills; 12 Photographs of Yellowstone; The Jockey Poems; 
Dairy Cows; Sex Object; Life on the Edge of the Continent: The Selected 
Poems; The Boogeyman. 

RICHARD LEE —a creative writing professor at CSULB, his poetry has run 
in the small press for 30 years. His literary work includes: Chant for the Beat 
Generation; The Circumstance of Birds; As If; Peoms. 

D.H. LLOYD—working in CSULB’s physics department, lloyd is 
publisher of Applezaba Press. His poetry has appeared in Maelstrom Review 
and the Wormwood Review. Through his activity as publisher, lloyd has 
been instrumental in promoting Long Beach literature. His work includes: 
Mog and Clog; If Gravity Wasn't Invented. 

GERALD LOCKLIN-—an English professor at CSULB, he is touted as the 
godfather of Long Beach poetry. His prolific work and selfless attitude toward 
other writers have been major factors in establishing the Long Beach community. 


His work has been published in the U.S., Canada, Italy and Germany. His 
bibliography includes: Sunset Beach; Star Trek and Such; Poop and Other 
Poems; Locked in and Other Stories; The Toad Poems; Toad's Europe; Son of 
Poop; Son of Toad; Tarzan and Shane Meet the Toad (with Rod Koertge and 
Charles Stetler); The Chase; The Criminal Mentality; Naming Mom and Dad; 
Toad’s Sabbatical; Pronouncing Borges; The Four Day Work Week, Frisco 
Epic; A Weekend in Canada; The Cure; Some Toad Songs; Two Summer Se- 


quences; Two Weeks on Mr. Stanford's Farm; Two for the Seesaw and One for 
the Road; Last of Toad; Scenes From a Second Adolescence; A Clear and Pre- 
sent Danger to Society; By Land Sea and Air (with Ray Zepeda). 

NICHOLA MANNING—a talented writer and rising star on the Long 
Beach scene. She has achieved national recognition and her poetry frequently ap- 
pears in the Maelstrom Review and other small press publications. Her publica- 
tions are: The Frenchwoman Poems; Bovver Art; Historical Doct ment. 

LEO MAILMAN -editor and publisher of Maelstrom Press. He produces a 
national biannual magazine, Maelstrom Review, and has figured heavily in the 
Long Beach literature. His own works include: The Kid Comes Home; The 
Handyman Poems. 

KIRK ROBERTSON —a graduate of CSULB, poet and publisher of Duck 
Down Press. His press publishes a biannual (depending on funds) magazine, 
Seree. In the past 10 years Duck Down has become one of the larger small 
presses. He has published 17 books and 23 issues of Scree. His own body of 
work includes: Coffee, Dust Devils and Old Rodeo Bulls (with nila northSun); 
Drinking Beer at 22- Below; High Fallon, Southern Comfort (with David 
Barker); Nevada, Road/House; Origins, Initiations: Poems; Shooting at Shadows, 
Killing Courts: Workings From Plains Indians Winter; Sultry Afternoon with 
the Blinds Partly Pulled; Under the Weight of the Sky; Walked on by 40 
Camels: Poems; Reasons and Methods; West Nevada Waltz; Shovel Off to Buf. 
falo; The Burning Fire Chief. 

ARNOLD SCHWAB-—a semi-retired professor at CSULB. He primarily 
writes scholarly treatises, but has recently returned to poetry. His forte is gay 
poetry— three of his pieces were included in the Gay Books Bulletin. 

JUDY SALINAS-—a dean at Brooks College in Long Beach. She is west 
coast editor of Maelstrom Review, and her poetry has appeared in the small 
press. 

CLIFTON SNIDER —a part-time instructor at U.C. Irvine, Cerritos Col- 
lege and L.B. City College. His works include: Jesse and His Son; Jesse Comes 
Back; Bad Smoke, Good Body. 

CHARLES STETLER~—an English professor at CSULB. He has been in- 
cluded in several anthologies—A Geography of Poets, LA Poets, Terpintine on 
the Rocks. Stetler has also been published in the Wormwood Review. His work 
includes: Roger, Karl, Rick, and Shane are Friends of Mine; Tarzan and Shane 
Meet the Toad (with Ron Koertge and Gerald Locklin). 

RAY ZEPEDA—an English instructor at CSULB. His poetry and short 
stories have been published in the Wormwood Review and the Maelstrom 
Review, His two manuscripts, Ultima Thule, a novel and Spirit Catcher, a non- 
fiction novel, are in the hands of publishers. 


Who’s Publishing It 


APPLEZABA PRESS—d.h. lloyd, editor/publisher. P.O. Box 4134, 
Long Beach, CA 90804 

ARTOBAN PRESS—Roy Shabla, editor/publisher. 11723 Julius Ave., 
Downey, CA 90241 

DUCK DOWN PRESS-~—kirk Robertson, editor/publisher. P.O. Box 
1047, Fallon, Nevada 89406 

MAELSTROM PRESS—tLeo Mailman, editor/publisher. 8 Farm Hill 
Road, Cape Elizabeth, Maine 04107. 


Who’s Selling It 


CHELSEA BOOKSTORE-—2121 E. Broadway, Long Beach. 
BOOKSTORE ON MAINSTREET~—213 Main Street, Seal Beach. 


Surprise! Long Beach has its own 
unique literary heritage to be proud of. 


Past Writers continued from page 7 

the town. Forests of oil derricks raced up 
one slope of Signal Hill and down the 
other, over cabbage fields and turnip beds, 
over a field that would yield more oil per 
acre than any other in the country. 

Long Beach is still a city of oil, but it’s 
also become one of aircraft plants .and 
naval shipyards, with the biggest commer- 
cial port on the North American Pacific 
coast. It hosts a race with the fastest cars 
in the world, speeding through its streets 
past steel and glass high-rises, in sight of 
the off-shore oil derricks and the Queen 
Mary and other emblems of commerce. 

Yet that earlier, wilder time is preserved 
for us by none other than novelist Upton 
Sinclair. Sinclair wasn’t the first writer to 
be influenced by Long Beach, nor would 
he be the last. Of course, in his novel, 
Oil/, Sinclair didn’t say much nice about 
Long Beach, and forty years later, in John 
Leonard’s book, Cry Baby of the Western 
World, writers were still writing nasty 
things about us. But that Long Beach, 
despite her pet ocean liner and gleaming 
off-shore oil wells, has its own literary 
heritage is a surprise. And yet it does, and 
one of the most infamous novels to come 
from her, written by one of the most 
famous novelists, was Oil/ 

Sinclair and his wife, Mary, came to 
Long Beach hoping to lease their Signal 
Hill property to oil prospectors. As with 
the thousand others flocking to the city, 
they met not the riches they hoped for, 
but a host of unscrupulous opportunists, 
families who’d risked life savings on a 
single gamble, neighbors whose quarrels 
often ended in bloody battles. So the 
Sinclairs traded their piece of land for two 
plots on the quieter side of Long Beach. 

They lived for three years in a small 
cottage on the Alamitos Bay ocean front. 
It was those years, according to Long 
Beach writer and historian Roberta 
Nichols, that proved to be among the 
most productive in the long-lived 
novelist’s career. Oi// gushed onto the 


pages of his notebook almost of itself. He 
had found himself in the middle of what 
he called ‘‘Human Nature Laid Bare’’! 
As he said to his wife, ‘‘The whole in- 
dustry free ... gratis and for nothing ... 
How could I pass it up?’’ Thus, the story 
of Signal Hill and Long Beach in the 
1920s was born. 

Sinclair, perhaps better known for his 
self-published novel, The Jungle, a gory 
account of the meat-packing industry, was 
one of America’s foremost political 
landmark in 
American literature, led to passage of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act. 

Oil! is no less a literary achievement. 
Sinclair veils Long Beach as Beach City, 
Signal Hill as Prospect Hill and Los 
Angeles as Angel City. His characters are 


drawn from people he encountered here. 


writers. The Jungle, a 


The story is seen through the eyes of a 
young boy, Bunny, a son of an indepen- 
dent oil operator. It delves into the scan- 
dalous Harding Administration era, rife 
with bribery of public officials, class war- 
fare and corporate corruption. For its 
time, Oil/ was considered racy. It was 
banned in Boston because of sexual con- 
tent and condemned by many as not being 
about the oil boom, but a clever way for 
Sinclair to advance the cause of socialism. 

According to John Ahouse, librarian of 
Special Collections at CSULB and an ex- 
pert on Sinclair, Oi// is probably Sinclair 
at his literary best. The muckraking novel, 
laying bare the greed and suspicion of lit- 
tle people trying to be big people, is 
translated into 27 languages and read all 
over the world. 

From Sinclair’s derricks to weathered 
piers and rocking fishing boats of the 
1960s, we fly with a seagull on a different 
quest to heights and speeds never before 
equalled, on a journey into self-awareness 
and perfection. Was Richard Bach inspired 
by the gulls and salty spray at Belmont 
pier when he wrote the novel, Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull? 

A direct descendant of J.S. Bach, 


Richard Bach graduated from Long 
Beach’s Wilson High and attended CSULB 
in 1954 and 55. His love of flying—be it 
on the wings of feather or fiberglass— 
show throughout his work, but it was 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull that gave 
him instant public acclaim. 

The novel is about a sea-gray gull, 
Jonathan, who chooses to give up a life of 
hangin’ around with his feathery peers to 
expand and reach out. When asked to ex- 
plain the book’s meaning, Bach said, ‘‘If 
I'd written the book myself, I could say 
what it meant, but I didn’t, so I can’t.’’ 

According to Bach, the book was writ- 
ten under a ‘‘strange visionique.’’ He 
claims the story came to him almost as a 
dream. He wrote half of the novel before 
the vision left him, and was not to finish 
it until two years later when the vision 
returned. 

Some critics share Bach’s claim that he 
didn’t write the book, for they say it sure- 
ly doesn’t appear to compare with the 
writing style of his previous works, nor of 
ones that were to follow. Used for therapy 
and inspiration by groups of rehabilitating 
alcoholics, the book has also been con- 
demned by a Catholic bishop as encourag- 
ing the sin of pride. Bach interprets the 
novel as, ‘‘Find out what you want to do 
and do your darndest to make it happen.”’ 

Bach’s second literary accomplishment 
is Illusions, The Adventures of a Reluc- 
tant Messiah, published in 1979. It ques- 
tions the meaning of life and purpose of 
existence. I/]usions is the story of a biplane 
pilot searching for something in his life— 
what he expects to find he doesn’t know, 
but when it comes, it’s in the form of a 
man, a reluctant messiah able to live life 
beyond its normal boundaries, a man who 
can swim in sand and walk on water. 

James Hilton came to Long Beach in 


the latter part of his life and eventually 
died here. Was he searching for the 
Shangri-la of his novel, Lost Horizons? A 
place of joy and eternal life, did he 
find such a place through his death? 
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Hilton became a professional writer at 
17 and wrote his first novel at 20. The 
lure of Hollywood brought the English- 
born author to America, and in 
Hollywood he became one of the highest 
paid scriptwriters of all time. But it is for 
his novels that we remember him, 
especially Goodbye, Mr. Chips, the story 
of an aging Mr. Chipping—a retired 
school teacher who eventually became one 
of the most beloved characters in English 
literature. 

Crybaby of the Western World, a 
Novel of Petit Guinol in Long Beach, by 
John Leonard, is a far cry from the tradi- 
tional fiction Hilton wrote. Leonard, a 
former editor of the New York Times 
Book Review and now a writer for Vanity 
Fair created a bizarre novel of a fictional 
Long Beach poet, Stanhope Cronopious. 
The character hopelessly struggles to find 
the (inevitably awful) truth about his life, 
the world in general and Long Beach in 
particular. 

‘‘The book has to be one of the most 
remarkable literary accomplishments of the 
year,’ wrote critic Peter Corodimas in 
1969 when the book was published. It is 
non-traditional fiction fumbling with an 
outrageous hodgepodge of ideas, a melange 
of metaphors, puns, slick aphorisms and 
bad verse. 

While there’s no proof Leonard lived in 
Long Beach, it is evident from a reading 
of the novel that he certainly must have 
spent time in Long Beach, although no 
one has been able to get him to confess 
how long of a time it was. 

With Fanny Bixby Spencer, there is no 
such confession to be had. Her plays, 
poems and prose championed world peace 
and social justice. Like Sinclair, she was a 
socialist. She was also a committed 
feminist. 

Mrs. Spencer was a daughter of 
Jonathan Bixby, the ‘‘father’’ of Long 
Beach. Jt was during a trip to Italy, when 
she was 19, that her social conscience 
began to emerge. The filth, the emptiness, 
the emaciated people of Rome struck her. 
Studying Tolstoy, she was inspired to 
devote her life to humanity. She returned 
to Long Beach, daughter of wealth, as a 
socialist. 

In spite of her wealth, or perhaps 
because of it, she dressed modestly— 


sensible shoes, a floor-length, dark-colored 
skirt and a plain blouse accentuated only 
by a simple scarf. Her long brown hair, 
worn back tightly, enveloped a sad looking 
face. Gentle and soft spoken, shy and 
withdrawn, she seldom ventured into the 
public’s eye—except when fighting for her 
principles. 

In 1908 she became Long Beach’s first 
police matron, in charge of women and 
children brought before the police. After 
doing some probation work, she opened a 
settlement house at 940 Maretta Street for 
the city’s poor children. 

She wrote articles for California Socialist 
publications and privately printed a pam- 
phlet entitled, ‘‘How I Became a 
Socialist.’” In 1916 she wrote Within and 
Without, a small 
describing her work for the poor. During 
World War I, she authored two anti- 
militarist tracts, ‘“To What End?’’ and 
“‘Non-Resistance ’’ She also wrote anti-war 
poems and organized pacifists groups, 


volume of poetry 


leading many Long Beach citizens to 
ostracize her as pro-German. 

In 1918, Fanny married W. Carl 
Spencer, a fellow Socialist, and they moved 
to the city of Harper, where they spon- 
sored a contest to rename the city. No 
one much cared for the name. The winner 
of the contest received $25 and Harper 
was renamed . . . Costa Mesa. 

Mrs. Spencer’s play, The Jazz of 
Patriotism, was produced in 1928 and 
though it was not a financial success (she 
gave most of the tickets away) it received 
critical acclaim. Josephine Dillon, a Signal 
Hill woman known as Clark Gable’s first 
wife, directed the play. Before Fanny could 
take the play to New York, she died of 
cancer at the age of 51. 

Long Beach and Costa Mesa papers 
eulogized eloquently. That would have 
surprised her; she never felt her work was 
truly appreciated. 

It is difficult to imagine the Long Beach 
of the past, empty except for grazing cat- 
tle, devoid of tall buildings and cultivated 
fields. At one time, you could see across 
this flat, treeless land to grey-blue moun- 
tains reaching up toward the sky. It is this 
lost era of clay adobes and cowboys that 
Sarah Bixby Smith, cousin to Fanny Bixby 
Spencer, wrote of in Adobe Days. 

Of the many works dealing with Califor- 


nia’s early history, Smith’s Adobe Days is 
unique in that it’s told through the 
eyes of a child. The short narrative is a 
young girl’s true account of her life in a 
clay adobe. She describes the beginnings of 
Los Alamitos and Los Cerritos and how 
men came to settle in Long Beach and Los 
Angeles, though the land was considered 
suitable only for cattle. 

“At one time Long Beach was a cattle 
range,”’ 
when I knew it, a barley field with one 


she writes, ‘‘then a sheep pasture, 


small house and shed standing where Pine 
. . Nobody knows 
what a wide, smooth Long Beach it was.”’ 

The adobes have long since passed, 


and First streets cross . 


neglected or melted under summer heat 
and winter decay or 
destruction—under the ruthless hands of 
progress. Adobe Days manages to capture 
a humorous yet informative history of life 


storms—in 


as it was during the 1800s. 
Concluding, she writes, ‘‘It is because 
these vanished days are so clear to me 


that I have put down some of the things I 
2 ah 


know. 


LONG BEACH MUSEUM OF ART 

2300 East Ocean Blvd, 

Long Beach, CA 90803 (213) 439-2119. 

HOURS: Wednesday through Sunday 125 
FACILITIES: Library, sculpture garden, bookstore 
and gift shop, video tape archive. 


FOCUS: Contemporary American artists, especially | 


Southern Californians, and video art. 
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NORTON SIMON MUSEUM OF ART 

411 West Colorado Blvd. 

Pasadena, CA 91103 (213) 449-6840. 

HOURS: Thursday through Sunday 12-6 
ADMISSION: Adults $2, seniors and students 75¢, 
$3 for everyone on Sundays. Fee includes a fine art 
reproduction. 

FOCUS: European painting from Renaissance to mid- 
dle 20th century, stone and bronze sculpture from 
Asia, tapestries, 20th century American art. 
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NEWPORT HARBOR ART MUSEUM 

850 San Clemente Drive 

Newport Beach, CA 92660 (714) 759-1122 

HOURS: Tuesday through Sunday 11-5. Some eyen- 
ings, call first. 

ADMISSION: Free 

FOCUS: 20th century art with emphasis on 
American and West Coast. 


_J. PAUL GETTY MUSEUM 
17985 Pacific Coast Highway 


Malibu, CA 90265 (213) 459-8402 

HOURS: Tuesday through Saturday (Sept.-June) 10-5 
Monday through Friday (summer) 10-5 
ADMISSION: Free. Parking reservation required, 
FOCUS: Greek and Roman antiquities, 18th century 


European decorative arts, Western European paintings. 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY Mee OF ART 
5905 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 (213) 937-2590 

HOURS: Tuesday through Friday 10-5, Saturday and 
Sunday 10-6 

ADMISSION: Adults $1.50, seniors, students, ages 
d17—15¢ 

Free admission second Tuesday of each month. 
FOCUS: an eclectic general art history museum 
covering ancient times to the present. 
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DESCANSO GARDENS 
1418 Descanso Drive 


La Canada, CA 91011 (213) 790-5571 
HOURS: Everyday 9-4:30, closed Christmas 
ADMISSION: Adults $1.50 

students, seniors, ages 5-17— 75¢ 
ATTRACTIONS: Historical Rose Garden 


Largest Camellia Collection 


| LOS ANGELES COUNTY ARBORETUM 2 
301 North Baldwin Ave. 
Arcadia, CA 91106 (213) 446-8251 


_ HOURS: Everyday 9-4:30, closed Christmas - 


ADMISSION: Adults $1.50, 

students, seniors, ages 5-17— 75¢ ; 
ATTRACTIONS: Queen Anne Cottage 
Tropical Greenhouse 
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THE HUNTINGTON BOTANICAL GARDENS 
1151 Oxford Rd. 

San Marino, CA 91108 (213) 792-6141 

HOURS: Everyday except Monday 1-4:30 
ADMISSION; Free, $1.00 donation for parking 
RESERVATIONS: Sunday only 

ATTRACTIONS: Japanese Garden 

European Garden 
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Hal Roach continued from page 33 

“Tt was the regular routine: somebody 
has a friend who has a little girl and their 
family thinks she’d be great in pictures. 
So they’d call me and say, ‘would you 
give my little girl an interview?’ It was 
terrible because the mothers would come 
in with their daughters all dressed up. . .”’ 
The old man giggled just a bit as he mim- 
ed the situation, the hair, the make-up, 
the pink-pursing lips of some halfpint 
hopeful. ‘‘Well one day I let this little girl 
come in, her face all,’’ again with the 
hands. ‘‘Her hair appropriately curled, and 
her face with all the make-up of a star. So 
I let her speak her piece, do her dance, 
sing her song and all I could think of was 
some trained animal—when the hell does 
this kid play? All I wanted to do was get 
rid of her, so I did the old routine ‘don’t 
call me, Pll call you,’ and she left.’’ 

Just at that moment, he said, he needed 
some fresh air, so he opened a window 
and saw a group of kids playing in the 
lumber-yard next door to the studio. They 
were arguing over some strips of wood 
that they had found, one little kid claim- 
ing that a bigger kid took his stick. 

“Tf you were to hear their conversa- 
tion,’’ he continued, ‘“‘you knew this was 
a matter of life and death—this kid had to 
get back this stick that was his. Anyway, I 
look at my watch and for fifteen minutes 
I’m watching these kids arguing about a 
thing that has no value. It was a perfect 
kid angle. Hell, here’s this kid I can’t wait 
to get rid of, and then I spend fifteen 
minutes looking at these other kids—I 
thought maybe if we just have kids doing 
things kids do... .”’ 

And so the ‘“‘Our Gang’’ was born. 
You remember them don’t you? They 
were my babysitters as a kid, billed on 
television as the ‘‘Little Rascals.’ They 
were, as he said, kids doing kid things. 
Mom would sit me in front of the tube 
and I’d be there for the required hour 
watching Spanky, Darla,and Alfalfa getting 
in and out of trouble, romping through 
dark caves and into giant’s dens, or 
through haunted halls, Farina’s rag-curled 
kink suddenly going straight with fright; 
then there was always Alfalfa with his 
snippet of hair sticking straight up and 
that voice . . . . I could always count on 
them to give me new ideas for my own 
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hell raising. Mom never realized she was 
setting herself up for double jeopardy. 

Finally there were the biggest brats of 
all, Laurel and Hardy. They were acciden- 
tally teamed together in 1926 in one of 
the Roach-produced ‘‘Comedy All-Stars’? 
series. They spent the next 25 years mak- 
ing people laugh. Twenty-five years! They 
were adults doing kids’ things. 

Roach believes all good comedy is 
childlike. Perhaps . . . it certainly holds 
true for Laurel and Hardy. I find them 
very childlike and I find them very funny. 
The problem is, today, I hardly find them 
at all. 

Remember how simple it all seemed for 
them? There was a fat man with a silly 
moustache and large derby, and a tall man 
with a skinny neck and weepy eyes. Like 
children, they would get flustered when 
Ollie, 
preposterously polite, might coyly twiddle 
his tie in a propitiatory flutter, while 


things went wrong: always 


Stan, in his slow way, scratches his head 
in wonder and cries from befuddlement. 
Their’s was a love story—you realized 
from the first one could never live a day 
without the other. No matter how many a 
“fine mess’’ Stan would be blamed for, he 
would seldom get angry, but try just that 
much harder, making a fine mess into a 
magnificent mess. They were two children 
trapped in adult bodies, and like children, 
they would lose everything but their hats, 
their diginity, and their innocence. 

And here I was speaking to the man 
who was most responsible for giving them 
to the world! I had one last question to 
ask: what did he think was the secret to 
their comedy? 

“‘Well,’’ he said. ‘‘It was very simple. 
All teams at that time had a straight man 
and a comedian: they’d do a gag, get their 
laugh, and that was that. But with Laurel 
and Hardy, no matter what the hell they 
did, you could cut to Hardy’s reaction and 
you got a laugh. Then you’d cut ‘to 
Laurel’s reaction and you got another 
laugh.’ He stopped for a moment and 
looked at me through his bushy grey 
brows, the light still shining strong in 
those eyes. ‘“You understand?’’ 

He had caught me off guard. I mumbl- 
ed something about their being both the 
straight man and the comic, that I had 
understood. He just nodded at me. The 


moment had passed, the interview was 
over. Many more questions suddenly came 
to mind—I wanted him to take me from 
photo to photo, give me each and every 
story. But he was up now, and 
mumbled something about his needing to 
talk to his typewriter. It was okay, he had 
forgotten me. I packed up my stuff, took 
one last look around at all the smiling 
Hollywood faces and stopped when I saw 
Mussolini and his frown, strangely in- 
congruent in those surroundings. But hey, 
that’s comedy. So I frowned back, yelled 
good-bye to Hal and skipped on out. ¥ 


‘tt STRIKE TIMES 
IS GOING PUBLIC WITH 
EVERYTHING WE KNOW! 


That's right, "He STRIKE TIMES 
is NOW a magazine and will be 
available FREE on college cam- 
puses and at many outlets 
around Southern California. 

The same humor and good fun 
which we brought you in our 
monthly newsletter runs rampant 
throughout ‘He STRIKE TIMES 
Magazine. We poke fun at 
everybody: from Bowie, Buzzie 
and Billy to Ron, Ray and, of 
course, Reggie! 

We've got all the photos you've 
never seen and all the quotes no 
one has ever heard. And, we’re 
non-union so we won't be going 
on strike! 


‘te STRIKE TIMES 


Magazine 


ie Watch for it! 
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MARIE CALLENDER’S 


BAKERY, SALOON, RESTAURANT 


WATERFRONT DINING 
Both Inside & On Our Patio 
All New Lunch & Dinner Menus 


Fresh Fruit Pies Baked Daily 
Marina Pacifica Entrance #1 —Lower Level 


Reservation Information 


(213) 598-1301 
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continued from page 4 


it’s a more lasting contribution. Others 
will only support specific performances. 

Yet, Alan Rich, writing in California 
Magazine, suggests the modern Medicis 
are corporations. He. says America’s old 
aristocracy—the Rockefellers, the Vander- 
bilts, the Astors—helped encourage the 
nation’s culture. Now, since business is 
the natural descendant of America’s old 
money, it should become involved in sup- 
porting the arts, and government should 
not. 


Dreamers 

come to escape 
the critics and 
the shackles 

of tradition in 
search of 
artistic freedom 


The government did become involved, 
though, when it created the National En- 
dowment for the Arts (NEA) in 1965. 
Then there were 35 professional dance 
companies in the United States; now there 
are more than 250. 

When the NEA began its funding, the 
performing arts were concentrated in large 
cities, most of them in the East. Since 
then, hundreds of regional and community 
groups have been born, many in the late- 
to-bloom sunbelt states. Especially Califor- 
nia, land of many booms—the gold boom, 
the land boom, the oil boom— and lately, 
the arts boom. 

As in the 1849 gold rush, they’ve 
come, herds of dreamers moving west. 
Then they were hoping to find fortune, 
that pot of gold at the end of the rainbow; 
now, still chasing rainbows, they come 
looking not for fortune, but freedom. 
They come to escape the cut-throat critics, 
and the shackles of tradition in search of 


artistic freedom. Elizabeth Bergmann, head 
of CSULB’s dance department, says 
California offers the young artist more 
freedom to grow and explore. She said it’s 
not just the climate and the people that 
make California more conducive to ex- 
perimentation, but also the landscape. The 
West is less densely populated and less 
culturally conservative than the East 
Coast, and as Bergmann said, the East 
seems to grow up, while the West grows 
out. But if the NEA helped create this art 
boom, it’s failed to keep pace with it. 

Despite increases in the NEA’s budget, 
and increases in corporate art funding, 
new-born art groups stand to be drowned 
by inflation. 

If arts are looked at as another business 
venture, they are already at a disad- 
vantage. Unlike other ventures, like the 
business America is famous for, arts can- 
not be made efficient or viable or cost ef- 
fective simply by pouring money down 
their throat. That works for Ivory Soap, 
Solarcaine and Excedrin, but not for the 
arts. As quintessential human expression, 
arts inherit the quintessential human 
weakness of inefficiency. If art is impor- 
tant to us, if it remains a part of our 
definition of what humanity is, if it is in 
fact what defines humanity, then we must 
protect it and protect the artists. Of itself, 
no art will ever balance a ledger. Non- 
profit groups will always need contribu- 
tions just to break even. In inflationary 
times, those contributions have to in- 
crease. 

The IRS, apparently recognizing this 
problem, awards nonprofit status to such 
groups and endorses a tax-exempt con- 
tributions policy which encourages cor- 
porations to support the arts. But more 
than just helping artists through hard 
times, the IRS keeps these indirect sub- 
sidies because they deem “‘art’’ a ‘‘public 
good.’ So the IRS supports this public 
good, but they have no guidelines for 
defining it. 

Some wonder if the government is pro- 
tecting artists or just encouraging a 
flowering of second raters. Since the NEA 
recognizes both small community groups 
and large established ones, since its goal is 
to make arts accessible to everyone, and 
since it disperses its grants as evenly as it 
can across the country, the NEA also 


funds varying levels of talent. One critic 
accused these grants of producing a “‘glut 
of undistinguished performers and 
creators.’ Could it just be that elitist art 
institutions are worried they will have to 
share the cultural coffer? Or has the En- 
dowment, in its effort to. be fair and 
democratic, handled its funds as carelessly 
as we'd expect an artist to handle a carte 
blanche expense account. 

Doesn’t every artist go through a period 
of apprenticeship, learning his craft? And 
during that period, can his creation be 
anything more than second rate? He is an 
apprenctice, not a master. Waldo Emerson 
said, ‘“Every artist was at first an 
amateur.’ Must art groups be well- 
entrenched before they are considered a 
public good worthy of government sup- 
port? Or is that support not unlike the 
Nobel prize as seen by George Bernard 
Shaw: a life-jacket thrown to a drowning 
man after he’s swam to shore? It is sad to 
think art must be patronized before it is 
considered worthwhile. It is sad to think 
businessmen and bureaucrats like the im- 
age of the struggling artist so well. 

So, to say the NEA mismanaged itself 
through a lack of 
discriminate allocation of funds is actually 


elitism and in- 


to interpret its mandate correctly—too 
much selectivity would be an attempt to 
dictate the arts. But then, and ironically, 
the very act of determing a public good 


Will the 
corporate life 


jackets take on 
the stink of a 
red herring? 


becomes the dictation of worth. NEA’s 
standard is its definition of public good. 
Arts so defined come to be known as the 
“‘official culture.’’ Brother, can you spare 
a life-jacket? 

Congressmen, corporate vice-presidents, 
and authors of federal guidelines think not 
of art, but a line of goods known as ‘‘the 
arts.’’ If the available life-jackets are 
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thrown to the safe and dry, or to those ar- 
tists who might do more for art by 
drowning, it isn’t because there’s no 
method to NEA’s madness, but because 
there are competing measures of worth 
beyond those used by government officials. 
Blame falls on the chaos of standards. 

NEA funding has undoubtedly increased 
the quantity of art, even if its affect on 
quality is debatable. Some suggest cor- 
porate contributions can help upgrade the 
quality of art. But that depends, again, on 
what is deemed valuable, and by whom. 
Here, the decision makers are business 
barons and their ledger-balancing accoun- 
tants. After all, the business of business is 
business. Corporations are transformers; 
they turn needs into products, intangibles 
into tangibles. Can they craft quality art as 
well as they produce market items? Can 
they even be depended upon to follow to- 
day’s gift with another, or will the cor- 
porate life-jackets take on the stink of a 
red herring? We don’t know why they 
support arts, nor how long this support 
will last. 


When they are in a generous mood, 
maybe it’s because corporations want to 
take advantage of tax laws permitting 
deductions for charitable contributions. 
But, still, few do. Maybe they want us to 
like them more, but if AT&T sponsored 
an hour of PBS programming, would you 
like them any more the next day if your 
phone stopped working? 

Whatever their motivations may be, two 
things are certain. First, AT&T and the 
other beneficent corporations are funding 
big, established art. The avant-garde and 
small, neighborhood groups just don’t fit 
the NEA’s definition of ‘‘official culture.”’ 

Second, corporate support here today, 
may be gone tomorrow. Already corpora- 
tions are shifting gears to meet economic 
crises. When the chips are down, inflation 
up, face it—the arts aren’t viable. Cor- 
porate patronage has given the arts a false 
sense of security and the troupe born dur- 
ing the boom years may be left to drown 
along with sinking profits. 

Some high-and-dry idealists say true ar- 
tists will persist through any storm. To 
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think gifted artists won’t surrender is a 
wonderfully romantic but naive thought. 
There are some equally dry-shod cynics 
who insist federally funded artists, well en- 
trenched above the rising tide, get lazy 
and unproductive. Both attitudes can make 
artists’ missions impossible. 

And so we return to compromising. To 
survive, art missionaries must become art 
merchants as well. They must learn the 
four ‘‘P’s’’ of marketing: develop the 
right Product, put it in the right Place, 
support it with the right Promotion and 
sell it for the right Price. (Sound like Wall 
Street?) Great, if you can’t beat them ... 
but since dancers must develop a business 
sense, Bergmann feels only the most 
clever will succeed, not the most talented. 

If there are so many hurdles to over- 
come, so many measures of worth to win 
over, so many stipulations on what is pro- 
duced will creativity be sacrificed for sur- 
vival? How many theaters will remain 
dark ... how many visions abandoned 
because they were not viable? OD 
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There comes a time in every college 
student’s life when he realizes he must 
stand out from the crowd, must stand on 
his own hind legs and be noticed. He 
must throw away the alligator shirt, the 
tight-in-the-ass pants that aren’t com- 
fortable anyway, discard the designer shoes 
and socks, and begin wearing the proper 
clothes . . . those that allow him to stand 
out from the usual college coterie and be 
noticed by his peers-and teachers as being 
“‘different.’” He must also begin acting 
and speaking in a manner that will 
enhance his image as a future mover and 
shaker. This is very important if he truly 
intends to make it in the real world, at- 
tract a wife and settle down like most 
civilized men. 

It may be difficult at first, for no one 
wants to be a nonconformist. Yet the 
rewards are many, and the student even- 
tually becomes glamorous and successful 
in his own right. Do not be afraid to try 
it. The worst that can happen is you draw 
contempt from your _ stick-in-the-mud 
friends who don’t know shit about 
glamour anyway; all they know is what 
Brooke Shields tells them. I’m addressing 
those more adventurous types who are not 
afraid to break the mold. (Or create their 
own mold, or hell, grow some mold in 
their underwear!) If you are a fearless 
trailblazer, this guide is for you. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 

Shower often enough so that you don’t 
stink. Also avoid wearing too much co- 
logne and smelling like a local Marina 
stud. Women like a guy who smells ear- 
thy. Remember, cavemen smelled earthy, 
and it was those prehistoric machos who 
did what was necessary for us to be alive 
today. 

It is vogue nowadays to leave dirt and 
grease under your fingernails. This lets 
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the women know you are mechanically in- 
clined and probably work on your own 
automobile. Ladies love a man who is han- 
dy around the house and is not afraid to 
“*get his hands dirty’’—so very helpful in 
your quest for a mate, your search for a 


snatch you can live with. 


HAIR CARE 

The hair must always have that ‘‘needs- 
a-haircut’’ look. This will make you ap- 
pear haggard and overworked even though 


the hardest thing you’ve done today is tip 


a few beers. This look is hard to maintain, 
especially just after a visit to the tonsorial 
parlor. But the truly discerning glamorist 
will seek out a barber who can cut his 
hair and still leave him looking like he 
needs one. 


APPAREL 

Who says T-shirts aren’t glamorous? 
Calvin Klein, that’s who. But who in 
Hell’s Half Acre set him up as the God of 
Public Attire? T-shirts can be beneficial in 
setting you apart from the crowd. 


Especially when they say unusual or crude 


things. They can help you send your 
message to the world, let others know that 
you know what’s going on. A sure fire 
attention getter in my wardrobe is the one 
that says ‘‘Give Me Head Till I’m 
Dead.’’ It has allowed me to meet many 
women I probably would never have even 
talked to otherwise. 

And besides being good ice-breakers, 
literary T-shirts can also cover up the un- 
sightly zits on your chest. 

Although some geeks don’t mind pay- 
ing up to fifty bucks a crack for blue jeans 
with some cretin’s label on the ass, I tell 
you now that it is not necessary to wear 
Sergios or Sassoons to be accepted. I get 
along just fine wearing ‘‘regular’’ jeans or 
the old traditional ‘‘cords.’’ Keep in mind 
that part of being glamorous is not giving 
in to media hype. Goddam! Show the 
world you’ve got at least a little mind of 
your own. Besides, why spend a small for- 
tune for a pair of pants that will probably 
get puked on and stained forever by the 
first wino who asks you for some spare 
change? 


DINING HABITS 

When dining on your usual cuisine of a 
double cheeseburger, french fries and 
Moosehead, there are certain rules of eti- 
quette which must be observed. For in- 
stance, mever eat french fries with your 
fingers. They become greasy and you 
could drop your beer. 

Another sign of a refined individual is 
how he treats the chef. Whether at the 
Nugget, McDonald’s or Buggery King, 
you will impress your colleagues by com- 
plimenting the cook who prepared your 
food. Though many Greeks adhere to the 
tradition of farting after a meal to express 
appreciation—their ‘‘compliments to the 
chef,’ as it were—that’s now considered 
crude and passe. I recommend a loud, 
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healthy belch to convey the message. On 
the other hand, if a meal is extremely bad, 
try vomiting on the chef’s shoes as an ex- 
pression of your opinion concerning his 
culinary expertise. 


DRINKING ETIQUETTE 

When sitting around with your friends 
at home having a few brewskies, don’t 
tear the label off the bottle. Invariably the 
result is unsightly bits of paper scattered 
everywhere, which just as invariably pisses 
off the host. Put yourself in his position, 
as I have been by my own guests. You 
want to know how I handle this situation? 
I short them one beer by drinking it down 
to the warm, shallow backwash the next 
time they go to the head. 

For every proper host there comes a 
moment of decision: you go to the 
refrigerator and see disaster has arrived— 
only one beer is left. There is a proper 


way to handle this dilemma. If it’s before 
closing time, that is, two a.m., offer the 
beer to the neediest friend, then head 
down to the liquor store for another rack. 
If it is after two a.m., stash that son-of-a- 
bitch for yourself, cause there ain’t no 
more!! 


IN THE CAR 

There is one activity—a taboo one— 
that’s suitable only for the automobile: 
picking your nose. Face it, the only place 
we glamorous ones can pick our noses and 
not get caught by friends and folks we 
know is .. . yes, in the car. Of course, 
you should try restricting nose-picking to 
those times when you are alone. However, 
if you have an itch or blockage, it is ac- 
ceptable to nose-pick with a friend. But 


never nose-pick without asking him or 
her if it’s OK, and then definitely invite 
him or her to join in. Remember, a nose- 
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picking buddy is’ almost as close as a 
drinking buddy. Remember also the one 
tule of the road: Do not wipe boogers 
under the seat. Flick them out the win- 
dow. This is accomplished by clasping the 
booger between thumb and. forefinger and 
rolling it until dry, then with a quick 
flick-of-the-wrist, you neatly backhand it 
out the window. 


MATING HABITS 
The glamorous hipster will do whatever 
is necessary to secure a nymphette for the 
night. A favorite trick of mine is wearing 
a potato in my jockey shorts—it’s an im- 
provement on the codpiece, I have found. 
I once gave this secret to a friend and he 
later reported that it was not working for 
him. When he showed me how he placed 
the potato, I had to explain it was worn in 
the front. Obviously, couth and class are 
Continued on next page 
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not apportioned equally at birth, no matter 
what they tell you at the Nugget. 

When tomcatting on the town, always 
be as obnoxious as possible. This impresses 
hard-core women who know exactly what 
they are in for—the ultimate good time. 
It also scares off the candy-ass types who 
want you to marry them. Jeezus, some of 
them protect that nooky like it’s the 
Golden Fleece. But it boils down to one 
thing: I’ve got the hot dog, you’ve got 
the buns; so why don’t we get together 
for lunch? 


GLAMOROUS PARTY BUDDIES 

It is a must that you hang out with the 
most outrageous people you can find. 
Then everyone will think you are an 
‘‘outside’’ kind of a guy. A real party 
maniac. I must note, however, it is a good 
idea to include in your entourage at least 
one or two gorillas. I mean BIG men. 
You know the kind . . . they could have 
made it in the pros, except they couldn’t 
remember a ‘“‘slant right 86’’ if their lives 
depended on it. They’re your protection, 
in case you need it. And if you’re getting 
as wild and crazy nutso as you’re suppos- 
ed to be getting, you’re gonna get your 
ass in trouble. With these apes along, 
nobody’s gonna fuck with you. You’d be 
surprised—when I’m in the company of 
one of these monsters, it’s ‘‘Hello, Mr. 
Gloor, so glad to see you. Won’t you 
come in and help us tear our bar apart 
tonight?”’ 

Get the idea? Instantly you are invited 
to a private bar breaking party. Ladies 
look up to a man like that. 


The above is meant as merely a primer 
to becoming glamorous in the 80s. As 
public tastes shift right in the coming 
Americans will continue to 
become more refined and this guide will 
soon become outdated. That’s why I’m 
working on a definitive and expanded edi- 
tion which I intend to publish next year 
(Harper & Row; hardback, only $9.95 per 
copy). But for now, tear this out, fold it 
up, and put in in your pocket for future 


decade, 


reference. If you are serious about getting 
your shit together and getting out of col- 
lege in one piece, and maybe ripping off a 
piece in the process, you needed this 
glimpse of glamour starting yesterday. \/ 
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